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This organization will continue to 
carry on the legal entity of its pred- 
ecessors. Gifts and bequests that have 
been made to either of them will 
continue to benefit the work of the 
Church as the donor designated, 
through the United Presbyterian 
Foundation. 

The purpose of the Foundation is 
to provide opportunities for gifts 
and bequests for the needs of all 
Presbyterian causes. It also manages 
endowment funds and distributes 
income for the needs of the Church. 

Now in its 160th year the Foun- 
dation offers its services to local 


churches, Presbyterian-related or- 
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(0 Outright Gifts 
(CD Wills and Bequests 
(CD Insurance Gifts 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
A FOUNDATION OF TRUST 


ET TRUSTEES of the United Presbyterian Church in North America, 
established in 1860, and The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in the 


U.S.A., established in 1799, are now merged as one organization known as 
the UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION. 


ganizations and individuals. In addi- 
tion to Outright Gifts . . . Bequests 
in Wills... and Life Insurance Gifts, 
the Foundation offers two different 
Life Income Plans, as well as Gift 
Annuities. Individuals wishing to 
support the work of the Church, but 
desiring income from their capital 
can obtain free information from the 
Foundation as to which method is 
best for them. 

Many opportunities are available 
to Presbyterians who want to share 
in the building of the Kingdom of 
our Lord. For further information 
on how the Foundation can assist 
you, please use the coupon below. 


Office of the Director 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail to me information about the following: 


(CD Regular Life Income Plan 
( Tax-Free Life Income Plan 
C(O Annuity Gifts 
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THE COVER introduces the Reverend 
Dr. Theophilus Mills Taylor, Ph.D., first 
Moderator of the General Assembly, The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dr. 
Taylor stands in front of one of the 
buildings at Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, 
where he is Professor of New Testament. 
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Dr. Raymond L. Edie 


The meditation on page 5, and the 
photo above, introduce to our family of 
readers Dr. Raymond L. Edie, for sev- 
enteen years Editor and Manager of The 
United Presbyterian, and as of July 1, 
the Senior Editor of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE. 
Dr. Edie has done an able and heroic 
job in editing The United Presbyterian, 
which, until its merger with PResByTE- 
RIAN Lire this month, was one of the 
world’s few remaining Protestant 
weeklies. 

Versatility is the word for young- 
looking, quiet-voiced Ray Edie. Born in 
upstate New York, he was. graduated 
from Colgate University and later from 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. He then 
served as a missionary to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan for more than four 
years, He became seriously ill in the Su- 
dan and returned to recuperate. During 
part of this period, he served as Acting 
Secretary of the United Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. He went to 
the Southwest in 1929, where he worked 
on the Arizona Republic and was supply 
pastor of the Presbyterian church 
(U.S.A.) in Peoria, Ariz, After pastor- 
ates in United Presbyterian churches at 
Fort Morgan, Col., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dr. Edie was called to edit The 
United Presbyterian in 1941. 

Although Ray Edie rarely talks about 
himself, he likes to mention his two sons 
and two daughters. The Reverend Ralph 
A. Edie is pastor of the United Presby- 
terian Church, Stanwood, Iowa, Eleanor 
E. Work is the wife of a ruling elder in 
Bloomfield, N.J. Richard W. Edie is a 
professor at South Dakota Teachers Col- 
lege, and Evelyn is librarian of the 
American College for Girls in Cairo, 
Egypt. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You can feel secure, and forget 
your investment problems by par- 
ticipating in the Presbyterian An- 
nuity Plan. 

This plan, sponsored by the 
Church Boards for over 70 years, 
relieves you of responsibility and 
assures you a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

And in addition, you will be 
helping your Church with its 
many vital Christian projects. 

You are sure of a better-than- 
average return on an investment 
of $100 or more, and you may 
also enjoy larger income tax sav- 
ings. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 


ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem, 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

No Eon fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 


Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


cm pte oat Weel 


156 Fifth Av . w 10, N Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities os 
written by th rd of National Missions— 
Boord of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my dote 


of birth being 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Why Not a Church- 
Sponsored Dating Service? 


« Why is it we do such a bare minimum 
in introducing our unmarried church 
members to each other? I often think of 
a fine young man I know, who served 
his country in World War II and in Ko- 
rea and who now finds himself forty 
years old and single. He came home to 
find the eligible girls in his home town 
married or moved away.... 

Within dating distance of his home 

. are three big cities and any number 
of smaller ones. Probably all of them 
have Presbyterian churches. If only 
there were an information exchange that 
would enable churches to introduce 
their eligible members to members of 
other churches in nearby communities. 
References could be exchanged from 
one church office to another. These un- 
married people could then meet in fa- 
vorable circumstances and under decent 
auspices. ... 

Do we have any right to sit back in 
happy complacency when there are so 
many who are lonely through no desire 
of their own?... 


—(Mnrs.) Donna NICHOLS 
Elmira, New York 


The Church’s Baby 
Continues to Grow 


« I enjoyed very much “Arizona: The 
Church’s Baby Grows Up” in a recent 
edition of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. ... 

The article stated that Christ Church 
of Tucson was the most recent church 
to dedicate a first unit. Between the 
time of your [reporter's visit and publi- 
cation of the article] our church dedi- 
cated its first unit, which includes a 
sanctuary-social hall, kitchen, nursery, 
four classrooms, and utility rooms. 
The entire structure is refrigeration air 


conditioned and has been three 
paid for. It was dedicated on 
a —Bruce'Cunn 


Pastor, Presbyterian Community 


Stanfield, 


‘Pittsburgh— 
Presbyterian Heartland’ 


« I regularly receive Prespy 
Lire and find it normally quite acg 
However, a statement about Ch 
College on page seven of the 
issue was quite the contrary. 

Chatham College was founded 
1860’s (1869 to be exact), but 
women from Shadyside Presb 
Church. One of the unique facts 
the college is that the founders we 
men, led by William T. Beatty, the 
ister. Secondly, the institution neve 
the Pennsylvania state college for 
en. It has been private from the } 
ning. 

—Paut R. Ann 


President, Chatham ( 
Pittsburgh, Pen 


Memo to Church Sessio 


« Memorial Drive Presbyterian CI 
of Houston, Texas, has been experi 
ing with the development of praye 
terials [for its members]. The first 
months of this program were based 
concentrated study of Fosdick’s } 
ing of Prayer. Other approaches a 
being developed. We are anxious tt 
respond with Presbyterian chu 
which have prayer programs and 
are developing materials for their 
use. Copies of the Memorial ] 
Church’s Growing in Prayer brod 
will glady be sent upon request. 
spondence should be directed to 
Session’s Prayer Life Committee, 
morial Drive Presbyterian Chi 
11612 Memorial Drive, Houston 
Texas. 


The Presbyterian Community Church at Stanfield, Arizona’s newest sand 
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ive Offices: Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
7, Pennsylvania. 3 
ew York: Wilson & Stork, 40 East 50th St., 


HE WORLD is full of problems—war 

problems, peace problems, crime 
problems, race problems, church prob- 
lems, problems of every sort—and lead- 
ers everywhere are seeking their solu- 
tions, Some are saying, as some have 
said through the years, “We have tried 
everything; now it is time to try God.” 
But no one does anything about it. Is it 
because the attempt is too difficult? Or 
is it because no one knows how? 

Nineteen hundred years ago when the 
Prince of Peace had been crucified, the 
world was equally restless. The state 
had its political parties, the church had 
its religious factions, and bitterness, 
hate, evil-speaking, and lack of unity 
prevailed. In the midst of this, the 
apostle Paul wrote to the church in 
Ephesus, saying, “Therefore be imita- 
tors of God, as beloved children. And 
walk in love, as Christ loved us and gave 
himself up for us, a fragrant offering and 
sacrifice to God.” In other words, the 
Christian way out of the world’s prob- 
lems is the way of love. 

The solution, however, is not as 
simple as it sounds. One has to under- 
stand the Pauline concept of the word 
love. And that concept leads one to the 
conclusion that there is no word in the 
English language of greater significance. 
The word signifies God, for it is written, 
“God is love.” It signifies Christianity, 
for it is written, “By this all men will 
know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another.” It signifies 
brotherhood—brotherhood among men, 
brotherhood among nations—for it is 
written, “The whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, ‘You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself.’” And it betokens peace. It 
not only means to love those who love 
you but to love those who hate you, i.e.; 
“Love your enemies.” It is hard indeed 
to grasp the full significance of this 
word: Love is God and God is love; and 
our command is, be imitators or follow- 
ers of God as children of love and walk 
in love. 

Much of what is encompassed in this 
“love walk” has been set forth in Paul's 
famous thirteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians, There is the element of forbear- 


fereth long, and is kind,” that it “envieth 
not... vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” or, as the Revised Standard Version 
describes it, “is not arrogant or rude... 
does not insist on its own way ... is not 
irritable or resentful.” 

There are also the elements of faith 
and hope in the fact that this love “be- 
lieves all things” and “hopes all things.” 
And there are the elements of sacrifice 
and service in that love seeks not its own 
but “bears all things” and “endures all 
things.” 

To walk in love, being imitators of 
God, is to develop and practice all of 
these virtues and others stressed by 
writers of the Gospels. Some virtues are 
of more importance at times than others; 
but they are all vitally connected with 
the Christian’s daily walk in love. 

Take, for example, the element of 
sacrifice and service mentioned so much 
in wartime. The Bible puts this among 
the very chief elements of life. Seldom in 
the Bible is the love of God mentioned 
except in connection with the sacrifice 
of his Son. It is the main thesis of the 
verse inspiring this meditation: “Walk 
in love, as Christ loved us and gave him- 
self up for us, a fragrant offering and 
sacrifice to God.” It sounds the depth of 
God's love: “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son,” and, “By this 
we know love, that he laid down his 
life for us.” And it supplies the test of 
our love, for “greater love has no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

Will a universal walk in this kind of 
love solve the problems of the day? Yes. 
That is the claim of the Bible and the 
Christ of Christianity. That is what the 
apostles declared. That is what the 
prophets have proclaimed. That is what 
preachers continue to assert. And now, 
according to E, Stanley Jones in his 
latest book, Christian Maturity, the psy- 
chiatrists are saying it. He quotes Karl 
Menninger and Smiley Blanton and adds 
his own conclusion: “To rediscover 
original agape [the very Greek word for 
love in our text] means to uncover the 
answer—the answer to empty, disrupted 
modern living. For the world is sick. . . 
for love. With it we can go anywhere, 
without it we perish.” 
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At 9:50 a.m. on Wednesday, May 28, the F 
byterian U.S.A. procession sets out in 
pouring rain to meet the United Presb 
ans. In the background are (left) 
Bellefield Church, where the proce 

formed, and (right) the Webster Hall 

headquarters building for the 
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THE UNITING ASSEMBL 


The 
Union 


Two major American 


churches become one 






For only the second time in more th 
a decade, two major American deno 
inations have joined force: t 
new Christian church. Late last mon 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, The Unit 
Presbyterian Church in the United Stat 
of America was formed by the union 
the 300,000-member United Presbyteri 
Church of North America and the 2,80 
000-member Presbyterian Church U.S. 
(see P.L., June 15). In 1957, the only othé 
major union since creation of The Eva 
gelical United Brethren Church in 1$ 
took place. This was the action by t 
Congregational Christian and Evang 
ical and Reformed Churches to form t 
2,000,000-member United Church « 
Christ. In these and the following page 
the word and picture story of the Presb 
terian union in Pittsburgh is recorded } 
the editors of PrespyTERIAN Lire, 
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Flag bearer Robert W. Kelsey and Unit 


Presbyterian officers begin their ma 
to consummate union from the First Unité 
Church of Oakland. The two groups 
commissioners welked toward each othé 
in front of the University of Pittsburgh 


famed 42-story Cathedral of Learni 
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The Union (CONTINUED) 


U.S.A. Assembly Moderator Harold Martin 
(center, left) and United Assembly Mod- 
erator Robert Montgomery (center, right) 
shake hands in the rain to symbolize union. 





Major officers of the uniting ch 
sing opening hymn of Communion 
which followed historic procession. 
union was officially proclaimed at 


The columns of commissioners from the 
United (top) and U.S.A. (bottom) Churches 
prepare to meet at the corner of Bigelow 
Boulevard and Fifth Avenue in Oakland. 
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Completely soaked, Dr. A. K. Stewart, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, United Presbyterian Church, 
watches ceremonies symbolizing union. 





THE UNITING ASSEMBLY: The Celebrations 


Prologue to Tomorrow 


The United Presbyterians recall some stirring history 


An estimated 10,000 persons attended three days of two synods to establish the United Presbyterian 
meetings, pageantry, and worship services last month mark- Commissioners and visitors also were invited to 
ing the end of the 100-year history of the United Presbyte- gram devoted to overseas missions and held at Pittsh 
rian Church of North America. Xenia Theological Seminary. 

The celebration, held the weekend prior to the opening of Three worship services on Sunday, May 25, cond 
General Assembly, began with a pageant tracing the church the celebration. In the afternoon communion services 
from its stormy beginnings in 17th century Scotland to the conducted in two of the city’s principal (First and § 
present. Paul Gamble of Westminster College wrote “Pro- United Presbyterian churches. The final service took 
logue to Tomorrow”; the Reverend Kenneth E, Grice di- in Syria Mosque, site of most General Assembly ¢ 
rected a cast of nearly fifty. “Prologue to Tomorrow” Speakers were Pittsburgh-Xenia president, Dr. Addi 
combined narration with a series of episodes in dramatic Leitch, and Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister-at-large 4 
form. One scene recreated the 1858 merger in Pittsburgh of Board of National Missions, 


Scottish farmer named John Brown, a 17th century Covenantor, prays with his family before being executed by firing 
(rear.) Covenantors, refusing allegiance to the king as head of the Kirk, worshiped secretly in homes and rocky 


Bald 





~~ 


a * * 


witch doctor, following his conversion to Christianity, tells villagers that God, not evil spirits, is “chief power.” 
witch doctor bitterly opposed arrival of United Presbyterian missionary, (left) the Reverend Donald McClure. 


b] 


onary in India’s Punjab, Miss Annie Given, (left) explains to police official that Muslim girl next to her is baptised 
q istian. The girl, renamed Ruth, was kidnaped from the mission by her family to compel her to renounce the new faith. 
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The Celebrations (contnuep) 


The Visited Planet 


A special show 


to honor the new union 


goes on despite accidents and obstacles 


Two storms played dramatic roles in the Pittsburgh 
Assembly and served to demonstrate the sturdy stuff of 
which Presbyterians are made. 

The first storm drenched commissioners as they partici- 
pated in merger ceremonies (see page 6). Then just twenty- 
four hours before the premiére of “The Visited Planet,” 
a second storm tore across the city, toppling the outdoor 
stage in Pitt Stadium, and demolishing the elaborate light- 
ing system prepared for the Presbyterian program. 

As executive producer Eben Cobb Brink surveyed the 
damage, he couldn’t help wondering whether his statement 
to the newspapers, “The show will go on,” would prove 
correct. It did—and for the more than 20,000 who witnessed 
the religious spectacle, the stage crew’s sleepless night was 
well worth the effort. 

Author Helen Kromer, who wrote pageants for two Gen- 
eral Assemblies (New York and Los Angeles) as well as for 
the Evanston World Council meeting, chose a familiar but 
difficult subject. Her theme: man’s ancient sin of replacing 
God with man himself. After drawing freely on Old Testa- 
ment illustrations, Miss Kromer showed how today man- 
kind has come to the brink of annihilation. The reason, 
according to the pageant, is that we have forgotten the 
Creator of the new worlds of science now being explored. 

Miss Kromer, together with director John F. Becker, 
skillfully combined the ingredients of ballet, chorus, orches- 
tra, narration, in brief but rousing scenes. Amerigo Marino, 
composer of the music, also directed members of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony and the city’s Mendelssohn Choir. William 
Tabbert, who sang “Younger Than Springtime” in the origi- 
nal “South Pacific” cast, one of the few professionals in the 
pageant, played the lead. 

“The Visited Planet”—produced to dramatize the task 
of every Christian and, particularly, of the new United 
Presbyterian Church—was well received by the thousands 
who saw it the last two nights of the General Assembly. 
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Russians, declaring, “Men are good; we will make 
good,” are told, “Man cannot save man; only God is 
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Crescendo of action depicts frantic American “high-speed, 
hi-fi, split level” living standards. Chorus halts abruptly 
when “Man” (played by actor Bill Tabbert, center at rear) 


calls out fearfully, “Is America a waystation to doom?” 


Amos, an early Hebrew prophet, recalls God’s demand for Teen-age gang demands new member rob a passer-by. Later, 
justice. Scene then shifts to show a segregated school. church member is shown helping boys acquire new values. 
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William P. Lytle 


“If you've looked at a map of New Mexico recently, 
you may have noticed how far apart the dots are, and how 
wide the spaces. There are many more people in this room 
tonight than live in our whole field of some 5,000 square 
miles,” Sunday-school missionary William P, Lytle told 
the audience at the National Missions popular meeting. 
With headquarters in Corona, New Mexico, Bill Lytle 
drives some 30,000 miles a year to minister to the three 
churches and two preaching points in his parish, and to 
visit isolated cowboys and ranch families. He is the only 
Protestant minister to serve the area. He is also song 
leader at the famed five-day Nogal cowboy camp meeting. 
Mr. Lytle, whose father is a retired minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, grew up in the 
Pittsburgh area, and is a graduate of the College of Wooster 
and Princeton Seminary. He and his wife, Faith, have three 
children: David, 8; Paul, 6; and Ruth, 2. 





UNITING ASSEMBLY: 
The Particiy 


Among] 


Mrs. Theophilus M. Taylo 


The new Moderator’s wife (pictured at the receptio 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church) could not be among t 
present when her husband was elected to his new 6 
She was busy at her weekday job, teaching fifth g 
in a Pittsburgh school. The former Lois Dean McLaug 
grew up in Rock Hill, South Carolina, was graduated! 
Winthrop College, and went to India to teach at the W 
stock School in Mussoorie. There she met a handsome y¢ 
teacher-architect and married him in 1936. The couple 
four children: Martha, 20, a sophomore at Trinity Uni 
sity, San Antonio, Texas; Mills, 18; Anne, 15; and Caro 
11. Mrs. Taylor, who returned to teaching when Ca 
reached school age, frequently speaks about missiom 
church groups. ‘ 


PRESBYTERIAN 


hose Present 


Africa, commissioners and 


eel City to join in the union 


Elder Herman Rexford 


Elder Herman Rexford is the commissioner who traveled 
t farthest south to come to Pittsburgh. Mr. Rexford, an 
kimo, lives on Barter Island, 350 miles east of Barrow, 
aska, and less than one thousand miles from the North 
le, At the small Presbyterian church which he built two 
ars ago, he conducts Sunday worship and prayer meetings 
the dialect familiar to the 100 Eskimos on the island, 
d keeps the congregation thriving between the visits of 
sionary William C, Wartes. Mr. Rexford, who is a con- 
ction worker on Dew Line installations, has a fifteen- 
ar-old daughter, Mary Ann, who attends Sheldon Jackson 
ior College in Sitka, and a son, Fenton, seven, At the 
sembly, Mr. Rexford was describing the climatic condi- 
ms of Barter Island (icebound nine months a year), and 
Ww the permafrost serves as a deepfreeze for the trophies 
seal, polar bear, and caribou hunts. To the natural ques- 
m, “How do you get around—by dog sled?” he replied, 
Ve usually fly everywhere.” 
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Pastor Gidada Solon 


Pastor Gidada Solon of Ghimeera, Ethiopia (shown below 
with his son, Solomon) personifies the impact of the Chris- 
tian mission. Blinded by smallpox at four, he was an il- 
literate beggar at seventeen when United Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries befriended him, taught him English and Braille. 
He became a Christian and an evangelist, going from one 
marketplace to another to tell Bible stories. In 1936 the 
American mission was forced out of Wallega Province by 
advancing Italian armies. To strengthen his fellow Chris- 
tians, Pastor Solon traveled from village to village. When 
the missionaries returned, they discovered that his faith 
had been contagious, and that there were seven new con- 
gregations and many new believers. Today the blind evan- 
gelist is pastor of the church at Ghimeera, and a much-loved 
leader among his people. 











Dr. Stewart M. Robinson 
Chaplain Stewart P. Robinso1 


This father-son team of commissioners belongs to 
family that has given more than four hundred years 
ordained service to Presbyterian churches. Four of the ni 
Robinsons in the pastorate have served as Moderators 
the former United Presbyterian Church’s General Asse 
bly, while the present commissioners were members of tf 
former Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The Reverend 
Stewart M. Robinson has been pastor of Second Churd 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, for thirty years, Commander Robi 
son is now on his way to Kodiak Naval Base in Alask 
where he will minister to service personnel and 
families. 


Dr. Charles F. Wishart 


“For exactly half of my life, I have suffered from acute 
ecclesiastical schizophrenia. Today I’m cured,” former 
Moderator Charles F. Wishart told the General Assembly. 
He went on to explain that he had spent half of his eighty- 
eight years in each of the uniting churches, and has an 
equal affection for both, as well as close family ties. Dr. 
Wishart’s father was present at the convening assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America in 1858, 
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and the octogenarian’s two nephews, ministers William 
and Alfred W., were commissioners at the 1958 assembly ¢ 
the new church. Dr. Wishart, who served as president of thé 
College of Wooster from 1919 to 1944, now lives in & 
tirement in Wooster, Ohio. The 1923 Moderator also tol 
the commissioners: “Yours is the joy of the morning. Beforg 
this United Church lie unlimited prospects. .. . Two work 
ing together are far more than two times one.” 
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ve Participants 


Christians 


in a Troubled World 


Dramatic developments in many parts of the globe 


directly concern these Assembly guests 


France 


Paul Eberhard of Lyons, France, is editor of L’Illustré 
Protestant, a picture-news magazine beamed at the French- 
speaking public “inside and outside the Church” in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and North Africa. M. Eberhard, a 
layman in the Reformed Church, arrived in America on 
May 13, just before the political crisis flared in Paris. 

While at the General Assembly M. Eberhard followed 
carefully the news from France, but was seemingly less ex- 
cited than many Americans about the chaotic events in 
Paris. He was hopeful, he said, that De Gaulle would not 
become a figurehead for the extreme rightists who were 
trying to overthrow the Republic. He expected De Gaulle 
to strengthen the government of France without impairing 
the personal liberties which the French people have 
guarded so zealously for generations. 

“De Gaulle was not a fascist when he was leader of 
France after the war,” Eberhard pointed out. “He could 
have become dictator then if he had wished, but he didn’t. 
Now he has been asked to step in to avert civil war, For 
years the authority of the government has been weak, 
especially over the army. But the army respects De Gaulle, 
and will obey him. More, during these last months De 
Gaulle has talked as though he wants to halt the bloodshed 
in North Africa and broaden the freedom of the Arabs.” 

No question of religious liberty is involved in the French 
crisis, Eberhard says. Although culturally a Roman Catholic 
country, France counts only around five million practicing 
Catholics among her forty-five million people. With a long 
tradition of church-state separation, the more than a million 
Protestants feel secure in their freedom. 
































































Christians 


South Alrica 

The Reverend A. R. de Villiers (below), pastor of the 
Frere Road Presbyterian Church, Durban, South Africa, is a 
fraternal delegate from the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa and the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal. He is 
on a sixty-day tour of this country, provided by a grant from 
the U.S. State Department. 

“The first thing everyone asks me,” he says, “is the 
status of the race problem in South Africa.” His response 
is to pull out a pencil and sketch a map of his country on 
a napkin or the back of an envelope. He locates the three 
nonwhite racial groups and their subdivisions, explaining 
as he goes their differing problems and crisscrossing ani- 
mosities against each other and the “Europeans”—which is 
what all white citizens call themselves. 

By the time his five-minute lecture is finished, his Ameri- 
can questioner is likely to agree that the race problem in 
South Africa is “extremely complex, and won't be solved 
overnight.” Not in his lifetime, de Villiers feels, will his 
country “achieve the degree of integration you already 
have in America.” 

But slow progress is under way. “There is a growing 
tendency,” de Villiers says, “for the government (pro- 
segregation) to consult with leaders of the nonwhite groups, 
And in the Dutch church (usually pro-segregation, unlike 
the Presbyterian and Anglican churches) there is an in- 
creasing body of opinion that traditional attitudes on race 
relations must be re-examined before God.” 
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in a Troubled Wi orld (CONTINUED) 





Cuba abit 
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Emilio Rodriguez (above), an elder in the Presbytegirs. 
church in Cardenas, Cuba, has the taxing job of runnig uni 
school with 2,000 primary and secondary students wihd w 
their country is raging with what some call “revolutififants 
others “civil war.” 

All universities and many lower schools in Cuba 
closed because of the struggle, but La Progresiva, Pre 
rian mission school, has so far remained open. Prif 
Rodriguez believes that “education and the gospel are 
long run the only safeguards of democracy.” According} 
intends to keep students and teachers on the job im 
of daily bloodshed on the island. 

“Maestro Emilio,” as he is known throughout Cuba 
been associated with La Progresiva since he was e 
as a student at the age of nine. Although reared as a B 
Catholic, he became a Presbyterian at fourteen. An 
tional student, he was appointed to the teaching staff 
he was eighteen. He was made principal at thirty 
and has held this position ever since. Not long ago h 
asked to run for the Cuban Senate, but he declined, 
that he felt his job as an educator was more import 

“Our 100,000 Protestants in Cuba are respected citil 
Rodriguez says. “For example, there are always 
Protestants in the House of Representatives. Roman @ 
olics and Protestants suffer together in this political w 
and both are praying for a peaceful solution. 

“I have no doubts that in the long run liberty 
re-established in my country. Cubans are a liberty-l0 
people, and no country in Latin America has endure” 
much sorrow and privation in the pursuit of freed 
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pderator Labib Mishriky (below) of the newly-formed 
tic Evangelical Church of the Nile in Egypt took special 
est in the union of two Presbyterian denominations. For 
reason, his country recently merged with Syria and 
to form the United Arab Republic. For another, 
srator Mishriky’s church has begun talks with Syrian 
tians looking toward a parallel union of the churches 
formerly separate countries. 
pt and Syria don’t feel like one country yet,” Mish- 
‘admits. “In many ways they are very different.” 
here are 30,000 members of the Church of the Nile, 
union with the evangelicals of Syria would add another 
00. “But these figures are misleading,” the Moderator 
“In a Muslim country it is usual for a church to have 
y more who attend regularly and give support than 
e actually counted on the roll. In the Old Cairo Church 
bre I am pastor, we have 250 names on the roll, but at 
# 500 faithful adherents.” Protestant churches in Egypt, 
Weaemsays, see that most of their young people become edu- 
“id; hence they are more prominent in the national life 
n their numbers would suggest. 
abib Mishriky comes of an old Coptic Orthodox family. 
y people have been Christians for at least fifteen hundred 
sbytelfirs.” The Church of the Nile sends congratulations to 
unni™™ united Presbyterian churches, the Moderator says. 
its Wind we hope for the day, however distant, when all Prot- 
oluti@&nts in America will be one church of Jesus Christ.” 


India 


Miss Felicia Sunderlal of Jullunder, India, recently com- 
pleted a round-the-world speaking assignment as a member 
of the United Church Women’s Fellowship Team. 

“I thought we Christians in India had our problems until 
I saw something of the Christians in East Germany and in 
Yugoslavia. I knew then what persecution meant, and I'll 
never again take for granted the freedom we in India, 
and you in America, have to speak our convictions without 
fear.” 

At home in the Punjab Miss Sunderlal is Director of 
Women’s Work of the India Christian Council. As in this 
country, she says, women in India have ingenious ways of 
raising money for religious work. Some contribute “labor 
gifts,” sweeping, sewing, or polishing shoes to earn money; 
one woman shaves her husband and contributes the amount 
he formerly paid a barber, 

Coming from a country where Christians have been 
pioneers in denominational mergers, Miss Sunderlal enjoyed 
witnessing the union of Presbyterians in Pittsburgh. The 
United Church of North India, she says, is looking forward 
to union with the Anglicans in 1960. She warns, however, 
that church unions are not automatically harmonious. 
“Without care and patience, union can lead to disunion,” 
she said, 
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THE UNITING ASSEMBLY: The Message 
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FoR Mission 


The Church Is God’s Servant. 


By the gracious providence of Almighty God, we 
who formerly were two Churches of the same tradition 
are no longer two but one. We give heartfelt thanks to 
God for those who have prayed and labored for this 
day, many of whom, having died, saw its fulfillment 
only from afar. We are strengthened by the contempla- 
tion of our heritage, but God forbid that reflection upon 
it should engender false pride or create complacency. 
It is all too easy for the Church to become a venerated 
but sterile institution in the society in which it exists. 
Neither the Church itself nor any of its achievements, 
whether its structure or its doctrine, its unity or its 
work, can ever be mere ends in themselves; all are but 
means to serve the ongoing purpose and redemptive 
love of God. 

We look forward, in faith, to the unfolding of God’s 
purpose for our new Church. As The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America, the largest 
body in the world-wide Presbyterian family, we must 
understand our Reformed tradition and relate it to our 
day. 

The Church is truly the Church when it serves God, 
when God's sons and daughters joyously become their 
Father's servants. God gave a mission to his people: 
“You are my servant, Israel, in whom I will be glorified 
... L will give you as a light to the nations, that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth.” The Chris- 
tian Church is the new Israel, God's new servant, the 
fellowship of those for whom Jesus Christ is Lord. The 
Church exists to glorify God, to make Him manifest to 
men, to reflect the splendor of His nature, and to serve 
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His eternal purpose in Jesus Christ, who is the sole 
Head ofthe Church. h 

To the Church united in this purpose, the Holfid 
Spirit gives power. Unity is Christian unity only whe \\ 
all the members of the Body of Christ are one in theifod 
obedience to Him. As Christians we are fellow worker 
with God. Let us, therefore, in comradeship with ongj 
another, be heralds of God’s glory and so fulfill th 
Church's mission for our time. 














It Is the Church’s Mission 
To Radiate the Light of God. 








The Church is called to radiate the light of Godi 
every society and in every age. In this day when Chri 
tian ideas are widely rejected or distorted, the Chur A 
is called to point our generation to the fountain 
Truth and Goodness, to God Himself as He is revealegfhi 
through Holy Scripture in Jesus Christ the Word ma 
flesh. In the light of Jesus Christ, and only in that light r 
does man’s thought become luminous and relevant. fRon 

Our Lord Jesus Christ lays upon us an inescapabijeo 
obligation to “discern this time,” to examine the life 
man in the light of God. Like our ancestors, we miujnc 
zealously search for truth, truth about God and tifhei 
world, truth about man and his destiny, truth about t 
Church and its responsibility toward the nation amgve 
toward mankind. 

In our day, revolutionary unrest is rampant. Nati¢ 
are tragically divided. This is a time of judgment. Maipa 
kind journeys through dread. The world is in the da 
ness of nuclear despair, but Christians need not le 
their calm. We believe God. He reigns. He is sovereif 
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A message 


to all congregations 


from the uniting General Assembly of 


the solfer men and nations, over all the forces of nature and 
history. God and His righteousness, not the falsehood 
he Holfhd villainy of men, shall have the final word. 
ly wheal We must discern the Word of God in the Bible.* 
in theifod’s wrath falls upon nations whose rulers wilfully 
workesind openly deny Him, but He may use them to execute 
vith on@is purpose and chastise His own people. Against Is- 
ilfill th@el, He used the imperial power of Assyria as the rod 
His anger and the staff of His fury. He may in our 
e use Communist or other godless powers to chas- 
e privileged, nominally Christian nations who forget 
od and ignore their indebtedness to Him. Our nation, 
avored by God, stands in the same jeopardy as ancient 
srael. Are we subtly yet surely dethroning God in our 
ational life? Are we patronizing God and ceasing to 
erve Him? Are we trying to fit the Almighty into our 
God i little schemes, instead of fitting ourselves into His 
2 Chrigfreat plan for the world? 
Chur A nation, as well as an individual, can lose its soul. 
itain @Ve Americans are in danger of rejecting the heritage 
evealewhich made us what we are. With penitence let us con- 
d madiess that as a people we are becoming less interested 
at lightin righteousness than in national security and interna- 
vant. Honal superiority. Relations between us and other 


sapabeoples are no longer primarily determined by moral 
> life@rinciples or by considerations of human need. The 
e mug™ncient words justice and righteousness, emptied of 
nd their true content, are used as weapons in international 


out tiolitics. Self-interest is becoming the great absolute. 

on al™ven baptizing self-interest with the adjective enlight- 
ed does not make it Christian. 

Natio@l Our fathers’ concept of freedom is also being de- 

. Mafbased. For them, freedom flowed from obedience to 

> di 

ot lo 


rerelg@ We must discover what God’s Word means for us in our time, 
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he United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 


God. We must be deeply disturbed by the contem- 
porary myth of the free world. This nation counts 
among its allies some nations which are in no sense free. 
By our actions we proclaim to the world that lands 
where human freedom is utterly dead can qualify for 
membership in the free world simply by supplying mili- 
tary bases or strategic commodities. This kind of inter- 
national hypocrisy should be abhorrent to Christians, 
and in its presence the Church dare not keep silent. In 
the effort to achieve a posture of power, our nation 
must not ignore the suppression of God-given human 
rights in any land. We call, therefore, for a reappraisal 
of the current concepts of freedom and the free world. 

Today, as always, “the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” Wisdom stems from a spiritual 
relationship between God and man which, in turn, 
transforms relations among men. Wisdom’s supreme 
expression is a ministry of reconciliation, the bringing 
of estranged and alienated people to God through the 
Gospel. Thus a human society becomes possible in 
which the reality of brotherhood prevails between na- 
tion and nation, between class and class, between race 
and race. 

Wisdom teaches that in the pursuit of human under- 
standing there can be no substitute for personal en- 
counter. Estranged people must meet one another; they 
must talk with one another and strive to understand 
one another. They must probe the causes of their al- 
ienation. They must overcome enmity and distrust by 
the sharing of goods, knowledge, and human resources 
for the welfare of mankind. When men who profess the 
Christian religion make no adequate provision for a 
face-to-face encounter with their enemies, they betray 
the religion which they profess. Yet in human tensions 
today, nations continue to talk at one another and about 
one another, instead of talking with one another. This is 
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one of our greatest perils. When men talk solely in 
declamatory tones, they only add clamor to disorder. 

Neither is there any substitute for forgiveness. Civi- 
lization at its best stands in need of divine forgiveness. 
While some nations are greater sinners than others, 
there is no righteous nation upon earth. We as a people 
should, therefore, be ready to admit our faults to other 
nations as a prelude to seeking a basis of understanding. 
Contrition for our own sins will do more to create an 
atmosphere conducive to peace than press releases de- 
nouncing the sins of others. 

Two things we must remember. First, all persons and 
peoples are loved by God and live under His sovereign 
governance. Second, the command “Love your ene- 
mies” is our Lord’s command. We must explore the 
implications of this command for international rela- 
tions. Statesmen may be completely sincere, perfectly 
well-intentioned, eminently patriotic, but if their poli- 
cies have no place for the command to love one’s 
enemies, the consequences of those policies will be 
disastrous. 

Another tragic error is the deification of scientific 
knowledge. The theologian and the scientist agree that 
man and the universe are to be understood as fully and 
as accurately as possible, but the irrational cry for in- 
tensified education in technological science arises from 
man’s failure to understand man. To put our faith in 
science, not as a partner in the search for truth but as 
a fabricator of weapons, is to worship the graven image 
of technology. The glorification of technology can make 
men, even churchmen, skilled barbarians; it cannot 
produce spiritually creative men and women. Technol- 
ogy, enshrined, creates both physical power and spir- 
itual terror, It can only accelerate the race toward 
disaster. 

Scientists dedicated to the search for truth are 
needed. But the greater need is for enlightened men 
and women, including scientists, educated in human 
relations and the social sciences, in the arts of under- 
standing, and communicating with, peoples of all na- 
tions and cultures. With God’s help such men and 
women can do much to terminate this present peril. 

To accept the inevitability of increasing hostility be- 
tween Communism and the West reveals our loss of 
faith in God and in the power of truth and goodness, as 
well as our ignorance of the sobering lessons of history. 
We need, instead, to ask some serious questions. What 
gave birth to Communism? What are the things that 
make its progress possible and its peril real in many 
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“The Church is called to radiate the light of God in every society and every ag¢ 


















parts of the world? Communism can be met in api ow 
tive way only by the promotion of truth and they 
tice of goodness. People will not be convinced thatfi ey, 
are interested in them for their own sakes, unles 
deed, we are. Selfish ends do not foster friend 
among men or nations, nor can friendship be f: 
purchased. 

It is imperative that the voice of history echoing 
wisdom of the Christian ages be heard. A false 
baneful doctrine is being persistently proclain 
namely, that in the present world situation there 
only two alternatives, either victory over the new 
munistic powers, or the annihilation of the traditiaflg y 
democracies. There was a time when Christians Mii 
Moslems fervently held that one group or the otherlfigo, 
to be totally vanquished by force. But eventually t 
learned to live in the same world. At a later period 
history, Protestants and Roman Catholics thoughtt 
one side or the other had to be wiped out. But the ti 
came when they, too, learned to coexist as they 
_today. In neither situation, however, does coexistenfi,’, 
imply the compromise of Christian convictions and{ 
abatement of evangelistic zeal. Persuasion rather tha 
force is the true means of conversion. So, also, 
still striving for the freedom of all men, we today m 
coexist with Communist nations. In this nuclear 
the only alternative to coexistence is coextinction. 











It Is the Church’s Mission 
to Mediate the Love of God. 





The supreme mission of the Church is redemptive, 
character. We are loyal to the Church’s redempti 
mission when we proclaim to all men the Gospel 
Christ and when we love all men with the affection 
Christ. 

Christian truth is personal truth. It centers in a P 
son, Jesus Christ. It expresses itself in the lives 
persons who become Christ’s followers, whose 
bear His likeness, and who live under His leaders 
in church and society. The Lordship of Christ in # 
Church and in the world begins in individual pers¢ 

The Lordship of Christ illuminates the contempo 
concern: “What is the purpose and meaning of life! 
This question is identical with our historic questi¢ 
“What is the chief end of man?” The answer we leart 
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ry age *“‘Persuasion rather than force is the true means of conversion.” 


tin apour childhood has even more relevance today: 
d the plan's chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him 


ed thatfi ever.’ 
unless#MMan is truly man when in his personality he displays 
friend character of God, when in his behavior he serves 


e faked purpose of God, and when in his life he enjoys 
mmunion with God. True human freedom is born 
choingfhen a man becomes God’s captive. Saints in the Bib- 
false #4] sense are God’s men and women. They are sons 
roclaim@ly daughters of God who, with joyous abandon and 
there fhense of privilege, make themselves His loyal and 
1€W U@voted servants. The Church exists to bring such men 
raditiald women into being and to mobilize them for Christ's 
tians @csionary service. 
other lifiror the first time in history there exists a world Chris- 
rally ti, community. This community is, in great part, the 
Periodi&ult of Christian missionary effort. In every land to- 
ught ily there are groups of Christians who gather together 
the ti worship God in the name of Jesus Christ. In the 
they @m adeship of Churches that are the fruit of a cen- 
existe’; missionary devotion, and in cooperation with 


5 and tier Churches, in this and other lands, we are pledged 
her th mediate the love of God, by word and deed, to the 
0, Witermost bounds of human habitation. 

lay m 
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The Church’s Mission 
Is on the Frontier. 


To radiate the light of God and mediate the love of 
od, the Church must be a pilgrim Church. God sum- 
_ fpons us to pilgrimage, to life on the missionary road. 
ptivetve must journey not only along desert paths and 
MP" Engle trails, but in the teeming alleys of our cities. 
Spe! Bod commands us to be missionaries not only in the 
‘tO2Gommunity where we live, not alone in the national en- 
ronment of our home church, but to the ends of the 
. The Church's place is the frontier. But for the 
turch in the discharge of its God-given mission, the 
, mtier is more than a location. It is wherever any sec- 
le fr of thought or life has to be occupied in the name 
1 “i Jesus Christ. 
"ISO" Only as church members become Christ’s mission- 
poriMries in their several vocations, in government and di- 
~ Plomacy, in industry and commerce, in the home and 
Sti the classroom, in the clinic and on the farm, will men 
arm@Perceive that Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
iL 
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The world is no better than it is primarily because 
we Christians are no better than we are, and for the 
same reason the Church is no better than it is. We have 
not abandoned ourselves to God's will. We have not 
assumed a full measure of responsibility for the world 
in which we must continue to live. We are haunted by 
our Lord’s own question, “What do ye more than 
others?” Our Lord calls the Church to unqualified 
obedience. The measure of our obedience is the meas- 
ure of our power. Let the Church demonstrate by the 
consistency of its life the validity of its claims. 

This we call upon our churches to do, Every congre- 
gation should be a reflection of the holy, catholic 
Church. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” In Christ racial, 
cultural, social, economic, and sex distinctions become 
meaningless and are erased. As the Church is commis- 
sioned to make disciples of all nations, so each congre- 
gation is called upon to evangelize, and to welcome 
into its membership, all the unchurched people of its 
community without regard to their racial, economic, 
or cultural background and condition. To fail at this 
point is to deny the efficacy of the Atonement in our 
own lives and to betray the very Gospel we seek to 
proclaim. 

Christ has called us friends. “You are my friends,” he 
said, “if you do what I command you.” Abraham, the 
Biblical example of a friend of God, showed his friend- 
ship by his obedience. At God’s command, he em- 
barked on an adventure into the unknown. Let us today 
dedicate ourselves as a Church to a new Abrahamic 
adventure. Let us be so constrained by the love of 
Christ that we shall show our love for Him by becom- 
ing channels of His love to others. 

Let us, therefore, implore our Father in Heaven for 
a fresh outpouring of His Spirit upon us. We pray that 
this union will mark the beginning of that spiritual 
awakening which our Church, and all the Churches, 
and the whole human family, so sorely need in this 
hour. 

Jesus promised his followers that he would be with 
them in holy companionship to the end of the road, to 
the close of the age. As we gird ourselves for our pil- 
grimage, our courage is in His pledge. And, as we 
journey, our strength is in the imperishable hope that 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the Kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 
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In historic moment, Moderator Taylor shows commissioners two Celtic crosses, later welded together. Said past Mode 
Harold R. Martin, “. . . we are awaiting the addition of the third cross” through union with the Presbyterian Church 


en h 
THE UNITING ASSEMBLY: al 


bcogni 


The Aetions -. 


Dr. . 

peech 

With a vigor and a purpose which nary professor T. M. Taylor (see next to a Council on Theological Educaiytery 
belied its tender age, the newly-born page). Dr. Eugene Carson Blake of Phil- | United Presbyterian Men, United Mut he 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. adelphia was elected to a five-year term _ byterian Women, and other agence pr 
went to work on May 28 to carve out as Stated Clerk (permanent officer) of The commissioners approved a @ form 
a place for itself in Protestantism. the Assembly; Dr. Samuel W. Shane of _ eral Mission program totaling $39,ljator. 
In more than a week of business ses- Pittsburgh and Dr. Henry Barraclough 207 to carry out the church’s world-thretec 
sions, the uniting General Assembly— of Philadelphia were elected Associate services (page 27). The Board of § His 
major governing body of the new Stated Clerks. tional Missions was authorized to bomhosses: 
church—elected its leadership, planned Dr. Glenn W. Moore of Summit, New __ up to ten millions for new church déging hi 
much of its future look as an organiza- Jersey, was confirmed as Secretary of opment (page 29). hrist: 
( 


‘ 








tion, reviewed current operations, and the General Council, as was Dr. W. J. The uniting Assembly also issue 
made its voice heard with many cogent Harper McKnight of Pittsburgh as As- forthright message (see pages 20,@hurcl 
thoughts on the church’s role today. sociate Secretary. to all congregations on the role offfmins 

Veteran Assembly-goers from both For probably the first time in Prot- church in the world. It received sunfite cl 
uniting churches said the Pittsburgh As- _estant history, a church has eliminated on racial practices and church sal@fhird, 
sembly was the most vocal in recent its foreign missions board. The mission (page 29), and affirmed its strong baenial 
years. Dozens of amendments to various and diplomatic functions of the church in the vital importance of evang | 
recommendations were made from the will be handled by a Commission on and theological training (page 30). fn the 
floor by the some 1,200 commissioners Ecumenical Mission and Relations (page For its next places of meeting, Hheolo 
(delegates). One debate ran an hour 28). A Board of National Missions will Assembly chose Indianapolis, Indjjuipp 
and a half. handle domestic mission matters, Boards 1959 and Cleveland, Ohio, in [Rhapt 

For its leader this next year, the As- of Christian Education and Pensions will (see following pages and future is@pimos 
sembly chose Pittsburgh-Xenia Semi- also serve the new church, in addition of P.L. for more Assembly News). Rade: 
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T. M. Taylor Elected by Acclamation 
As First Moderator of New Church 


of the most dramatic events in 
Presbyterian General Assembly is 
ection of a Moderator, or presiding 
. The uniting Assembly of The 
id Presbyterian Church in the 
was no exception to this axiom. 
Hhe afternoon of May 28—opening 
the historic meeting—Pittsburgh’s 
Mosque was jammed with Assem- 
sommissioners, guests, and local vis- 
Seager for the election to begin. 
afternoon session began at 2:30 
but it wasn’t until] 2:55 that re- 
@ U.S.A. Moderator Harold Martin 
i for the election. The delay, be- 
of preliminary business, height- 
the tension in the broad hall with 
Wide, sweeping balconies. 
past Assemblies, particularly those 
the U.S.A. Church, candidates for 
Merator were apt to be known in 
ce. For the new church this was 
so, although Pittsburgh papers had 
ggestecl three possibilities. The lack of 
tially known candidates also added 
the suspense. 
The procedure and rules of the elec- 
m having been made clear, Dr. Martin 
en hushed the hall with a call for 
minations. To his left, on the floor of 
e orchestra section, a man rose to be 
bcognized. It was Dr. Harrison Ray 
nderson of the Presbytery of Chicago, 
oderator of the 1951 U.S.A, Assem- 
ly. 
Dr. Anderson opened his nominating 
beech by noting that “not a single pres- 
ytery has put forward a candidate.” 
it he was convinced, he said, that the 
) presbyteries were united in wanting 
former United Presbyterian as mod- 
ator. Applause from the commissioners 
reeted this statement. 
His nominee, Dr. Anderson went on, 
wsessed several qualities uniquely fit- 
g him for the office. First, he was “a 
hristian gentleman” of the highest or- 


tr. Second, he was a_ disciplined 


20, @hurchman—“there is no substitute for 


ains’"—who had been outspoken for 
te church union from the beginning. 
hird, he was a “very human being— 
enial and glad—with a rocklike char- 
er beneath.” Fourth, he was trained 
theology. Fifth, he was a Biblical 


heologian. “In fact,” Dr. Anderson 


wtipped, “his name appears in the first 


hapter of Acts, and in Luke. I might 
most say that Luke nominated our 
oderator.” 
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He then named Theophilus M. Tay- 
lor, and prolonged applause followed. 
Dr. Martin asked, “Other nominations? 
... 1 hear no voice.” 

Commissioner Herbert Jones of Chi- 
cago made an enthusiastic, impromptu 
seconding speech, stating that every 
school of doctrine in the church could 
unite in support of Dr. Taylor, Com- 
missioner J. Calvin Reid of Pittsburgh 
made another seconding speech, de- 
scribing the long Presbyterian back- 
ground of the Taylor family. 

A motion that nominations be closed 
was heard, and Dr. Anderson moved 
that his candidate be elected by unani- 
mous and standing acclamation. 

A roar of applause began, and the 
nearly four thousand commissioners and 
visitors stood while the three nominat- 
ing speakers escorted Dr. Taylor to the 
rostrum. Retiring Moderators Mont- 
gomery and Martin welcomed Dr. Tay- 
lor and presented him with the gavel of 
office and the Silver Celtic crosses sig- 
nifying the moderatorship in the former 
denominations. 


In his brief acceptance speech, Dr. 
Taylor said that “the honor is not mine, 
but for the church that nurtured me.” 
Referring to the uniting ceremony, he 
said that “the event that took place this 
morning I am sure warms the heart of 
God. In being reconciled to him, we are 
reconciled to each other.” 

For Dr. Taylor, who was forty-nine 
in June, the election capped an already 
brilliant career in theology and inter- 
church cooperation. 

The handsome Ohioan, who earned 
his doctorate two years ago at Yale Di- 
vinity School, was educated at Muskin- 
gum College, New Concord, Ohio; the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
received a degree in architecture; Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary; and Yale Divin- 
ity School. 

Before entering the ministry, he 
served as a missionary teacher and archi- 
tect in India. In 1941 he was ordained 
and served as pastor of the Barnet Cen- 
ter United Presbyterian Church, Barnet 
Center, Vermont. Two years later he 
was called to teach at Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary, where he is now John 
McNaugher Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis. 

In 1948, Dr. Taylor was elected a 
United Presbyterian delegate to the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 


Following election by acclamation, Theophilus M. Taylor (right) accepts two silver 
Celtic crosses symbolizing the office of Moderator from past Moderators Harold R. 
Martin (left) (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and Robert N. Montgomery (United Presby- 
terian). Moderator of the Presbyterian Church U.S. (southern) has third cross. 
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The 
Actions 


(CONTINUED) 


Council of Churches and to the 16th 
General Council of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. In 1951 he was made 
vice-chairman of the committee nego- 
tiating three-way union between the 
United, U.S.A., and U.S. Presbyterian 
Churches, and in 1954 he was named 
secretary of the joint drafting committee 
negotiating union between United and 
U.S.A. Churches. Among other posts, he 
is a member of the World Council’s 
Commission on Faith and Order and the 
editorial council of Theology Today. 
From 1947-56 he was an associate editor 
of The United Presbyterian. 

Son of the Reverend Dr. Mills J. Tay- 
lor, who for thirty vears was a secretary 
of the United Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, “Theo” Taylor was 
married in 1936 to Miss Lois D. Mc- 
Laughlin (see page 14). The Taylors 
have four children and live in the Ben 
Avon section of Pittsburgh. 





Moderator Taylor displays Celtic cross 
made by welding together crosses from 
moderators of the two uniting Churches. 
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Special Committee on Consolidations is headed by Dr. Samuel C. Weir, chair As 
(center), of Littlefield Boulevard Church, Dearborn, Mich., and attorney Cha?!” 
L. Cunningham, vice-chairman (left). Secretary is the Rev. William C. Schup 195 
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Assembly Votes Union Timetable es 

The 

For the past year, forty representa- (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and the Boarigpissior 


tives of the two uniting churches have 
been readying plans for merging the 
boards and agencies of their respective 
denominations. Last month this group, 
the Special Committee on Consolida- 
tions, presented its recommendations to 
the General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Much of the consolidating consisted 
in bringing together parallel organiza- 
tions. These boards and agencies, having 
received Assembly approval for their 
mergers, will now meet jointly. Staff 
consolidations already are under way. 
Owing to legal technicalities, however, 
mergers will be completed over a three- 
year period. 

In addition to approving board and 
agency mergers, the Assembly also gave 
assent to uniting synods of the two 
churches. These mergers and those of 
most of the presbyteries will become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1959, the date 
chosen for most of the board mergers. 

The Assembly voted to merge boards 
and agencies as follows: 

The two Boards of Pensions will be 
legally joined by 1960 or 1961. 

The Board of National Missions 


American Missions (United Presbyjr co 
rian) will become the Board of Natiagince 
Missions in May of 1959. mer 

The two Boards of Christian Edptal i 
tion will form a single Board of Ci 
tian Education on or about Januargjation 
1959. im 

The Boards of Foreign Missions @ Rel 
the three interchurch commissions of @hrist 
churches are being joined in a Comamiensi 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Ré 
tions (see page 28). 

The General Council (Presbyte 
U.S.A.) and the Board of Admini 
tion (United Presbyterian) are uni 
to form the General Council. 

The National Council of Presbytem 
Men (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and Uni 
Presbyterian Men (United Presby 
rian) are united in the National Cou 
of United Presbyterian Men. First act 
was taken on this union at a joint me 
meeting last March in Chicago, Illin 

The National Council of Presbyter 
Women’s Organizations (Presbyter 
U.S.A.) and the Women’s General Mi 
sionary Society (United Presbyteri 
will be known as United Presbyter 
Women, 
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National Council of Westminster 
Wship (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and 
j Presbyterian Youth Fellowship 
sd Presbyterian) will select a 
for the new group at a merging 
ation in August. The college-age 
inster Fellowship group will also 
ra larger union in August (see 
$3). 

The two denomination-wide publi- 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE and The 
fed Presbyterian—will combine into 
ERIAN LIFE as of July 1, 1958. 
forty-member Special Committee 
olidations has by no means com- 
its assignment. Two tasks remain. 
dition to following through on mer- 
pt yet completed, the Committee 
continue its study of board and 
reorganization. 


eral Mission Program 
F°59 Voted Unanimously 


Saturday morning, May 31, con- 
nt commissioners of the uniting Gen- 
chara! Assembly unanimously approved a 
y Cha.175,207 Generali Mission Program 
1959. Formerly termed the “Benevo- 
ce Program,” the General Mission 
ogram set a record figure for next 
ar. The 1958 figure for both former 
urches is $38,448,211. 

The major part of the 1959 General 
Boarigission Program, $25,500,000, provides 
-resbi 
Natig 


continuation of the basic benevo- 
ce program now in effect for both 
mer denominations, This $25,500,000 
Edatal includes: 

f Ch 

juarymational Missions 
umenical Mission and 


$9,677,687 


ons a Relations 7,288, 167 
s of hristian Education 3,634,156 
ommmmensions 1,284,739 


1 Rafheological Education 1,080,550 
eneral Services and Program: 
yter™ General Council budget 1,618,500 












inis™y United Presbyterian Men 22,500 
uni Presbyterian Life 297,330 

resbyterian Foundation 135,000 
ytemlinistry to Servicemen 166,330 
Jnitf#merican Bible Society 109,000 
sby@ational Council of Churches 110,000 
ow@@Vorld Council of Churches 57,055 
act##Vorld Presbyterian Alliance 18,986 





ling Three priority advances, totaling 
teria 13,675,207, are also part of the General 
len@#Mission Program approved by the As- 
bly. The advance programs provide 
or priority expenditures of additional 
ms raised beyond the basic program. 
The first priority, $666,710, will be 
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used for capital needs by the two mis 
sion boards, The second and third pri- 
orities will be allocated to varied needs 
of the boards and agencies. 

Also coming before the Assembly 
were estimates of income from sources 
other than the churches for 1959. 
Among these sources are: receipts from 
women’s organizations, $5,175,000; in- 
dividual gifts, $465,000; and funds from 
nonliving sources, $3,576,600. 

Since use of current and advance pro- 
gram planning by the merging 
denominations, the complete totals pro- 


two 


posed have never been raised. The 


congregations, however, have made sub- 
stantial increases each year. The 1957 

























General Assembly benevolence giving 
from congregations in the uniting 
churches amounted to $21,828,966, rec- 
ord highs for each denomination. 

Last year’s contributions showed an 
increase of more than 7 per cent over 
1957. More than 20 per cent of the 
money raised was applied to advance 
programs beyond the basic operating 
budgets of the two communions. 

The General Council report to the As- 
sembly, in which the General Mission 
Program was included, looked even far- 
ther ahead than 1959. It proposed a 
1962 goal of $57,632,663 for the total 
General Mission Program of the new 
Church. 


Bishop of Trapaion, representing the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
brings greetings to the General Assembly. He was one of more than two score fra- 


ternal delegates sent by other denominations to visit the uniting Assembly. 
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Moderators from five Presbyterian-related churches overseas (front row) and representatives to the respective ehurches (apmit 
from the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations took part in both the Assembly and an evening popular medi} on 
In the front row, from the left, are the Rev. Pil Soon Chun (Korea); Dr. Labib Mishriky (Egypt); the Rev. lurch 
Akkapin (Thailand); the Rev. Simon Mvundo Atyam (Cameroun); and Dr. Jose Borges dos Santos, Jr. (Brazil). 
left, at rear, are Drs. Richard H. Baird, Glenn P. Reed, Horace W. Ryburn, Llewellyn K. Anderson, and Richard L. W. 
d ne 
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Ecumenical Commission Is Formed out 

pos: 

For the first time in Protestant hist sd 

fe Se 


a major denomination has chosen 
eliminate its board of foreign miss 
in favor of an agency which w 
handle the church’s diplomatic ands 
sion relations together. 

After months of study by U.P. 
U.S.A. Churches, and upon the 
mous recommendation of the Spe 
Committee on Consolidations (see 7 
26), the uniting General Assembly va 
to create a Commission on Ecumeti 
Mission and Relations. 

The Commission will combine the 
erations of the Boards of Foreign } 
sions of both former Churches; 
Committee on Ecumenical Affairs 3 
the Permanent Committee on Int 
church Relations (U.P.); and the 
manent Commission on Interchurch 
lations (U.S.A.). 

Overseas mission matters, as well 
relations between The United Presi 
terian Church U.S.A:*and such grot 
as the National and World Council 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson Churches and other U.S. denominatio 
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he handled by the sixty-six-member 
nission, Which will have as its ex- 
ve head Dr. Charles T. Leber, for- 
general secretary of the U.S.A. 
of Foreign Missions. 

with most new ventures, the pro- 
Commission was scrutinized care- 
yw the Assembly commissioners 
approval. Next to the resolution 
lear weapons (see page 31), crea- 
the Ecumenical Commission was 
pst heavily debated subject on the 
mbly docket. 

major concerns of the commis- 
seemed to be two: Would the 
ion, although a creature of the 
ably, use power that should remain 
p Assembly?, and Why does the 
mission have to use the word “ecu- 
ical,” when a simpler one like 
d” or “overseas” might make more 
to the average person? 

. Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor of 
)-member Fourth Presbyterian 
th, Chicago, and former U.S.A. 
mbly Moderator, led a movement 
the floor to keep union negotiation 
strictly within Assembly control. 
want an elected and representative 
mittee of the General Assembly to 
on union matters,” said the Illinois 
urchman, who earlier had given a pre- 
sembly address on evangelism and 
d nominated Moderator Taylor, 
“Other churches want a General As- 
ably committee, not a committee of 
commission, if they are going to talk 
bout union,” Dr. Anderson said. “I'm 
bposed to giving too much power to the 
eat boards and agencies of the church, 
e seen this happening in the U.S. gov- 
ment.... This... flow...of power 
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miss 
_ yaust stop.” He offered an amendment 
indgetting a twelve-member Assembly 


mmittee to work specifically on church 
tion, After a lively torrent of debate, 
th pro and con, the Assembly, by a 
anding counted vote of 460 to 441, ap- 
oved Dr. Anderson’s amendment, 
Later in the Assembly, when the re- 
rt of the Standing Committee on Ecu- 
enical Mission was being presented, 
pveral commissioners again questioned 
e use of “ecumenical.” Moderator Tay- 
br told the Assembly the word oikou- 
lene was in Scripture and meant “the 
hole inhabited earth.” 
Commission secretary Dr. Leber told 
e Assembly, “It means that world 
here Christ’s church is—that global 
ll amily with Christ as the head. Is there 
better word? Is there one more rele- 


R 

ul 
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ant to our time?” A large majority of 
‘J he commissioners agreed with Dr. 
omer, and “ecumenical” was accepted, 
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National Missions: 
New Churches Still Top Need 


The need for new churches is the big- 
gest problem in the domestic mission of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., as it has been for a number of 
years in both of the uniting communions. 

Dr. Archibald K. Stewart, General 
Secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the former United Presbyterian 
Church, told the Assembly that, based 
on the present three-million-a-year rise 
in population, 4,000 new 
churches should be established in our 
nation each year. Our church should as 
a bare minimum start 100, or approxi- 
mately two each week, into the foresce- 
able future.” 

Last year the two Presbyterian de- 
nominations built 101 new houses of 
worship. This year the Assembly, upon 
recommendation by the General Coun- 
cil, voted to authorize the Board of Na- 
tional Missions to borrow $10,000,000 
from insurance companies, banks, and 
other sources to aid in the construction 


“some 


of new churches. 
Another major project for National 
Missions is the raising of missionaries’ 
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salaries to catch up with still-climbing 
costs of living. The General Assembly’s 
Standing Committee on National Mis- 
sions presented “what it believés is an 
encouraging report” that “most salaries 
... have reached a minimum of $4,000, 
manse and pension.” 

The 1957 U.S.A, General Assembly 
had asked each presbytery to adopt min- 
imum salary standards for all ministers 
(whether missions-aided or not), and 
report these to the 170th Assembly this 
year. 

Of the 209 presbyteries which re- 
ported, Southern Idaho named the high- 
est minimum salary: $5,000, with manse 
and pension. Southwest Florida reported 
$4,800; Washington City, Ottawa, Du- 
luth, and Saint Louis presbyteries each 
reported $4,500, with manse and pen- 
sion. Most of the others were between 
$3,600 and $4,200, although the lowest 
figure, $3,000, was reported by three 
presbyteries. The Assembly adopted the 
recommendation that all presbyteries 
which have not adopted minimum sal- 
aries should do so. 


Dr. J. Calvin Reid 
Named Vice-Moderator 


Dr. J. Calvin Reid, shown here deliv- 
ering the seconding address for Theoph- 
ilus Mills Taylor as Moderator, is pastor 
of one of Pittsburgh’s largest Presbyte- 
rian congregations, 2,800-member Mt. 
Lebanon Church. Before coming to the 
pulpit at Mt. Lebanon, Dr. Reid served 
churches in both the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S. (southern) as well as 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 


former 
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Stated Clerks 
Elected by Assembly 


In the new church, three men have 
been elected as administrative officers 
of the General Assembly in Philadelphia. 
The Stated Clerk is Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake (center), who has held that office 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. since 
1951. He is shown with Associate Stated 
Clerks Dr. Samuel W. Shane (left), for- 
merly Stated Clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and Dr. Henry 
Barraclough, former Assistant Stated 
Clerk of the U.S.A. Church. 


The Actions contr) 


Evangelism: 


The Church’s First Task 


Much time was spent on evangelism, 
“the supreme task of the Church,” at the 
uniting Assembly in Pittsburgh both be- 
fore union took place and after it had 
been consummated. 

At the well attended pre-Assembly 
conference on evangelism, which has 
been an annual affair for many years in 
both former Churches, Dr. Robert M. 
Skinner of Amarillo, Texas, chairman of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
said that the first task of the Church is 
“so to present Christ that men will ac- 
cept him as their Savior.” 

The second great task he saw as “the 
nurture of those who have come to know 
Christ in such a fashion that they will 
grow in their spiritual life, increasing in 
the knowledge of God until they mature 
into Christian manhood and woman- 
hood.” 

Dr. Skinner went on to say that nei- 
ther the Commission on Evangelism, nor 
the Division of Evangelism, nor the sec- 
retaries, nor experts in the field of evan- 
gelism, nor the ministers and elders of 
our churches can reach all the un- 
churched for Christ. But three million 
witnessing Presbyterians could reach 
them. 

“We must wait on the Lord,” Dr. Wil- 
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liam C. Latta, of Oakmont, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman, General Committee on 
Evangelism, United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, said. “We 
must be much in prayer,” he added. “We 
need a greater passion for souls.” 

Later, during the Assembly business 
sessions, the commissioners approved, 
after considerable debate, a renewed 
emphasis on evangelism in the new 
Church. 

In adopting the Standing Committee's 
report on evangelism, the General As- 
sembly voted: 

1. that the new Church move imme- 
diately into a nationwide program of 
evangelism to make every congregation 
a “witnessing fellowship.” 

2. to participate, at the invitation of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., in 
a Pan-Presbyterian emphasis in 1961. 

3. to develop, in cooperation with 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, an awareness of the fact 
that evangelism is one task throughout 
the world. 

4. to requést the Council on Theo- 
logical Education to ask the seminaries 
to give serious consideration to the plac- 
ing of greater emphasis on the training 
of a ministry committed to the task of 
evangelism. 
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Theological Education: np 
ard © 

Needs To Be Met Ss 
The 1 

The number of young men @#the. 
women entering the ministry musi, Mi 
doubled in the next decade if projediins he 
needs of the new United Presbytemly, T 
Church are to be met. Ne 


So said Dr. Ralph B. Hindman, chi its g 
man of the Council on Theological Ei, or 
cation, in presenting a report to @, eve 
Assembly. » but 

Such an expansion, he said, will, a, 









quire an addition of 150 faculty may jy 
bers and an investment of $15,700(fite 
in new buildings and equipment. Jesu 





needs will be raised by $1,350,000 
nually. 

Dr. Hindman urged pastors and é 
ers to encourage their best young pe 
to enter the ministry. To fill the p 
and other church-related positiong 
pected to exist by 1970, the p 
seminary enrollment of 1,700 m 
increased to 2,855. 

Specific proposals to increase b 
lor of divinity degree candidates 
presented as follows: Princeton, 
340 in 1956-57 to 500 in 1970; We 
and Pittsburgh-Xenia from a comh 
total of 264 to 400; Louisville, from 
to 150; McCormick, from 218 to 
San Francisco, from 227 to 450; 
buque, from 113 to. 200; Johnson 
Smith, from 20 to 50. Establishme: 
a new seminary with a capacity of 
candidates for B.D. degrees was 
proposed. 
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e Assembly Speaks 
Major World Issues 


wice during the week-long General 
ably, the 1,200 commissioners 
i their assent on documents of 
‘importance. On the second day of 
‘Assembly, they considered, ap- 
ed. and ordered sent to all congre- 
s a strongly-worded message on 
ission of the new denomination. 
Paul S. Wright, a chairman of the 
Range Planning Committee and a 
U.S.A. Assembly Moderator, pre- 
ed the document on behalf of the 
il and the United Presbyterian 
rd of Administration. 

e explained that ninety representa- 
churchmen of both Churches had 
asked to submit material to be in- 
Hed in the message. A drafting com- 
ee, working from these suggestions, 
pared a preliminary text and a re- 
pd, final statement. This message, 
H Dr. Wright, had been approved 
both the General Council and the 


= 1 


. 
“ brd of Administration; now the mes- 
e was ready for Assembly action. 
he message, passed overwhelmingly 
1€N @#the Assembly, is entitled “In Unity— 


must; Mission” and consists of four sec- 
rOje@ins headed: 
byte]. The Church is God’s Servant. 
.Neither the Church itself nor any 
its achievements, whether its struc- 
Cal Mie or its doctrine, its unity or its work, 
to @, ever be mere ends in themselves; all 
b but means to serve the ongoing pur- 
se and redemptive love of God... .” 
2. It is the Church’s Mission to Ra- 
te the Light of God. “. . . In the light 
Jesus Christ, and only in that light, 
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Greetings 
From an Active Member 


An active member of the new 
Church who lives in Washington, 
D.C., and occasionally on his farm 
near Gettysburg, Pa., sent greetings 
in a letter to Stated Clerk Eugene 
Carson Blake. The member, of 
course, was National Presbyterian 
Church’s Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the President of the United States. 

The President said: “Please give 
my greetings to all attending the 
General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

“The merging of these two his- 
toric assemblies, the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, adds 
more than members to our total 
strength. United in faith and fellow- 
ship, I am sure we will be inspired 
to advance to new heights of 
achievement in the service of God 
and neighbor. It is a pleasure to join 
you in the promise of this auspicious 
occasion.” 











does man’s thought become luminous 
and relevant...” 

3. It is the Church’s Mission to Me- 
diate the Love of God. “... The su- 
preme mission of the Church is redemp- 
tive in character. We are loyal to the 
Church’s redemptive mission when we 
proclaim to all men the Gospel of Christ 
and when we love all men with the af- 
fection of Christ. ...” 
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4. The Church’s Mission is on the 
Frontier. “. . . for the Church in the dis- 
charge of its God-given mission, the 
frontier is more than a location. It is 
wherever any sector of thought or life 
has to be occupied in the name of Jesus 
Christ. .. .” (see text, page 20). 

On the final day of the Assembly, the 
commissioners debated the report of the 
Standing Committee on Social Educa- 
tion and Action. The report dealt prin- 
cipally with a statement on “The Threat 
of Nuclear War” and a resolution con- 
cerning statehood for Alaska. 

After an hour-and-a-half debate, the 
Assembly defeated by a narrow margin 
an amendment to the report which 
would have urged an immediate end to 
nuclear bomb-testing by the United 
States government. Instead, the com- 
missioners accepted a committee recom- 
mendation: “The General Assembly . . . 
believes it is God’s will that the testing 
and _ stock-piling of nuclear weapons 
should give place to the cooperative de- 
velopment of controlled nuclear power 
for peaceful and constructive purposes 
and calls upon our government to take 
prompt and forthright leadership in this 
direction, counseled not by fear but by 
faith in God’s overruling providence.” 

Moreover, the statement approved by 
the Assembly said: “. . . Christians must 
call upon this nation and all nations to 
stop the armaments race by pursuing pa- 
tiently and persistently every opportu- 
nity for realistic negotiation toward this 
end... .” 

In reference to Alaska, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which commended 
the House of Representatives for ap- 
proving statehood for the territory and 
petitioned the Senate to concur. 


Assembly Confirms 
General Council Officers 


The General Council of the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, will have 
two chief administrative officers, Dr. 
Glenn Warner Moore (right), secretary, 
and Dr. W. J. Harper McKnight, asso- 
ciate secretary. Dr. Moore held a similar 
position in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Dr. McKnight was executive sec- 
retary and treasurer of the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Administration. 
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Americans Abroad Urged 
To Serve Local Churches 


Nowadays, American tourists are by 
no means this country’s only unofficial 
ambassadors overseas. Some 2,000,000 
United States citizens are currently em- 
ployed in dozens of nations around the 
world; an estimated 40,000 or more are 
members of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

In some cities, Americans find their 
way to an English-speaking church. Sel- 
dom, however, do they become ac- 
quainted with members of national 
Protestant churches. Few volunteer to 
serve in local churches or to aid commu- 
nity services. Americans overseas, in 
fact, have been accused of being so in- 
sulated against their surroundings that 
they are actually living in “red-white- 
and-blue ghettos.” 

Last month the newly formed Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations undertook to break this American 
tradition of aloofness overseas. In a letter 
to Presbyterian pastors, Mr. John Rosen- 
grant, of the Commission staff, asked for 
names of church members employed 
abroad. 

“At such a sensitive time in world 
events,” wrote Mr. Rosengrant, “the ac- 
tions of Americans living and working 
abroad takes tremendous signifi- 
cance. Their ‘know-how’ is important. 
But what they believe and how they ex- 
press these beliefs is even more impor- 
tant. Clearly, an obligation rests upon 
the Christian laymen overseas to. . . act 
with Christian faith and love as citizens 
of the world and servants of Jesus 
Givi. ... 

Immediate replies from the letter to 
pastors indicate acceptance of the new 
program. In a couple of weeks Mr. 
Rosengrant received the names and ad- 
dresses of almost five hundred Presby- 
terians from sixty-six countries. 


on 


College Faculty Salaries 
Called “Shamefully Low” 


The salaries of professors at small pri- 
vate colleges—most of which are church- 
related—average much lower than those 
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of large universities and state colleges. 

This was revealed recently by the 
U.S. Office of Education, which said 
that the mean salary for a full professor 
in a small private college is $6,540 a 
year. Associate professors at such col- 
leges receive $5,440; assistant profes- 
sors, $4,760; and instructors, $4,110 a 
year. For comparison, full professors at 
large private universities receive a mean 
salary of $8,860; at state universities 
they are paid $8,940. 

The average salary for all college fac- 
ulty members in the United States, the 
Office of Education reported, was $6,- 
120 in the 1957-58 academic year. This 
figure was called by U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Marion 
B. Folsom “shamefully low.” The Secre- 
tary pointed out that “college teachers 
are key members of our society. They 
train most of the future leaders in all 
walks of life. They must receive greater 
rewards if we are to attract and hold 
those with the best qualifications for 
teaching the young men and women of 
this country.” 

Comparable figures for teachers’ sal- 
aries at Presbyterian-related colleges are 
not yet available for the academic year 
1957-58. But in 1956-57, the earnings 
of Presbyterian-related college faculties 
were as follows: professors, $5,385; as- 
sociate professors, $4,737; assistant pro- 
fessors, $4,318; instructors, $3,850. 
Parallel figures for all small private col- 
leges in 1956-57 are not available, as 
these are published only in alternate 
years. 


Tornado-Destroyed Church 
Rebuilt in Missouri 


May 20, 1956—pepICATION 
May 20, 1957—pEsTRUCTION 
May 20, 1958—REDEDICATION 
This is the history of the Ruskin 
Heights Presbyterian Church outside 
Kansas City, Missouri, which was de- 
stroyed by tornado exactly a year after 
it had been dedicated. Now recon- 
structed, it was rededicated on May 20. 
Although the congregation, presby- 
tery, synod, and General Assembly, 
through its Disaster Relief Committee, 
had the biggest share in rebuilding the 
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$100,000 structure, gifts from 
parts of the country encouraged thd 
nado victims. Special offerings tak 
the First Presbyterian Church, Ge 
town, Pennsylvania, in a single y 
added about $1,500 to the building 

Ruskin Heights Pastor Harry 
Collier has been heartened by the 
















his congregation has accepted the ~ 
lenge of rebuilding despite the fi py, 
scores of them were injured or left} hurc 
less by the tornado, which killed ng iach 
fifty persons in Missouri and be ( 





(P.L., June 22, 1957). Many of ¢ 
who escaped injury were among the 
persons who crowded into the chu 
basement before the storm hit. 

The Ruskin Heights congreg; 
which has grown from 280 to 440 
the tornado, is looking to the fu 
stead of the past. Members have pled 
$70,000 toward construction of an¢ 
cation wing that will serve 1,000 4 
dren in two sessions. 
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Chinese Pastors Denounc 
For “Crimes” Against Ste 









More Chinese Protestant pastors 
being accused of anti-Communist 













tions inside Red China, according to W 
ports received from Hong Kong @hur 
month (see Précis, May 3). voutl 

News about the courageous Prolfproa 
tants appeared in the Hopei Daily Negigeth« 







copies of which found their way to Hares! 
Kong. hu 

The newspapers stated that four @Unit 
nese pastors and a missionary were Chri 
nounced for their “rightist” tenden@ Ni 
at a twenty-eight-day Communist-s i 
sored “Socialist Study Session” of Pahave 
estant representatives from He 
province. The Daily News said all 
admitted guilt, but their “confessid 
were “superficial and shallow and the 
fore the struggle against them will o 
tinue.” 

All of the aceused were charged 
“crimes” against the state. The “crim 
ranged from ridiculing the state< 
trolled Religious Affairs Department 
calling the Communists “devils” 
must “die before we have democré 

Ma Hsing-ke, pastor of a Congré 
tional church in Hopei, was accused 
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ging the clergy “not to listen to what 
» Communist Party says” and “not to 
pprove of the Communist Party for the 
st of your life.” 

Pastor Shang Chiu-cheng of the 
hurch for the Defense of Truth in 
angfang was denounced for claiming 








== @.t the Hungarian revolt was an “in- 
nal contradiction of the people and 
TOM Mit an imperialist subversive activity.” 


A charge of using sermons to “incite” 
otestants against the regime’s agricul- 
ral policies was leveled against Li 
en-lin, another pastor of the same 
urch. He of de- 
yuncing party members as “devils” and 
ing to do away with party control of 








also accused 





was 


eligion. 







the Tung Chao-jui, a missionary of the 
left burch of Divine Inspiration in Shih- 
ry hiachuang, was condemned for describ- 
t 


ng Communist regulations as “more 
thless than those enforced by the 
apanese clevils.” 







he Church on the Campus: 
tudents Study Merger 
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future 
e ple The General Assemblies and other 
f anq@gudicatories of the former United and 





1$.A. Presbyterian Churches have not 
een the only official church groups con- 
idering union these past few years. The 
ollowing report by special P.L. corre- 
pondent David Wiley, a seminarian at 
fale Divinity School, discusses a pro- 
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wsed union of Protestant student 
stors @ieroups. —THE EDITORS 
inist 
ngt#/| While two great Presbyterian 
ong Mthurches have been uniting, the college 
uth of these churches have been ap- 
Proi@proaching a decision that may bring to- 
y Nei&ether the college work of The United 
to H@Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the United 
hurch of Christ, the Evangelical 
ur @United Brethren, and the Disciples of 
ere @Christ. 





den@i Negotiations for the formation of a 
Jnited Campus Christian Fellowship 


ave been under way since 1955. Pres- 







byterian college youth of the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship will meet in August in 
he second National Student Legislative 
ssembly at Lake Forest, Illinois, to dis- 








uss the merger, The decision made at 





hat meeting by delegates representing 
approximately 247,000 Presbyterian stu- 
dents in U.S. colleges and universities 
Will be submitted for action to the 1959 
General Assembly. 

In an attempt to find a solution to the 
Staggering needs for campus work and 










to find a response to the Biblical com- 
mands for Christian unity, various Prot- 
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Chaplain Ernest Northen delivers stamps collected at Army chapel to Japanese 












pastor Tomio Shizawa to help in construction of new Hatano Presbyterian Church. 


Stamps Build Japanese Church 


Postage stamps on letters and pack- 
ages addressed to servicemen and their 
families in Japan are being used to help 
build a Presbyterian church in a small 
community forty miles from Tokyo. 

Recently, Protestant chaplain Ernest 
E. Northen, Jr., of Camp Zama, Japan, 
paid a visit to the Reverend Tomio Shi- 
zawa, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Hatano. Chaplain Northen brought 


with him three grocery bags filled with 
stamps collected by members of the 
Protestant women’s guild of the base 
chapel. 

The stamps, many of them high-value 
air mails from the United States, Eng- 
land, and Germany, are sorted and pack- 
aged by members of the Hatano church 
for stamp collectors. The proceeds are 
given to the church’s building fund. 





estant faculty members, students, and 
pastors have been consulting for several 
years on “the possibility of effecting an 
organic union.” As Presbyterian students 
have moved toward a final decision on 
the merger, of the United 
Church of Christ have voted to enter 
the proposed new United Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship, and the Disciples and 
EUB movements are preparing for de- 
finitive action in the very near future. 
Elected representatives of Presbyte- 
rian student associations met during 


students 


March and April at fifteen regional as- 
semblies to re-examine the basis, needs, 
and structure of the proposed United 
Fellowship. In preparation for these as- 
semblies, local fellowships engaged in 
a careful study of the Christian student's 
involvement in the university, in the 
world struggle, and in the life and mis- 
sion of the world church, as well as in 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
These students are looking forward to 





the conference in August, being better 
prepared by this study to consider unity 
on the campus. 

If Presbyterians move into the United 
Fellowship, the Department of Campus 
Christian Life of the Board of Christian 
Education and local Westminster Foun- 
dations will continue to function, but 
with a new consciousness of wider re- 
sponsibilities and resources. 

Considerable experience has already 
been gained in the effectiveness of joint 
work. We are already at work with other 
denominations in approximately sixty- 
three centers. Most Westminster Fellow- 
ships contain large percentages of 
students from other denominations, Joint 
work with other than 
those currently negotiating may well be 
effected in certain areas. But in all of 
these negotiations careful planning has 
been undertaken to insure that the stu- 
dents retain a close contact with their 


denominations 


parent churches. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Sociology and Shenanigans 


t’s Not the sort of movie that Radio 
City Music Hall is likely to exhibit. 

Yet “Face of the South” is one of the 
outstanding films of the year. In it 
George Sinclair Mitchell, a Southern 
gentleman and scholar, conducts a 
highly entertaining monologue about his 
native region. Using maps, clips of color 
travel film, charts, and above all, humor, 
Dr. Mitchell comes quite near to his 
whimsical plan to “explain the South in 
twenty-nine minutes.” 

For the past ten years until his recent 
retirement, Dr. Mitchell was director of 
the Council. His 
point, a convincing one, is that economic 


Southern Regional 
stability precedes social justice. In its 
early runs “Face of the South” has been 
equally well received in all areas, To 
Southerners it seems objective and un- 
derstanding. To many others it is an eye 
opener to see how complex the problem 
of civil rights can be. 

The film was produced cooperatively 
by Presbyterians and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches on a grant from the 
Fund for The Republic. H. B. Sissel and 
Benjamin Mays served as technical ad- 
visers. Prints can be rented from many 
film libraries or purchased for $180 from 
BFC Films, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Although certain “block buster” pic- 
tures (“The Ten Commandments” and 
“Around the World in Eighty Days”) 
are making new records in box office in- 
come, most theater managers are caught 
in an economic bind and are worried. 
Many film houses have been shuttered. 
In Chicago alone, there are just half as 
many theaters in operation as ten years 
ago. 

Faced with the challenge of TV com- 
petition and recession to boot, some 
managers have tried new plans of pro- 
motion that show a greater interest in 
the patron, a newer policy in merchan- 
dising their wares. A number of the art 
houses now serve coffee in the lobby, 
compliments of the house. Some have a 
little buffet with candy and peanuts for 
the taking in obvious contrast to the 
hucksters who hawk their confections at 
a price 

We've their 
foyers into little bookstores to retail the 


seen theaters convert 


novel from which the picture was 
adapted—or even the book which was 
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written from the picture. Drive-ins, ca- 
tering to family trade, have installed 
playgrounds and amusement rides. All 
in all, with such extra attractions from 
give-away dishes to air-conditioned 
comfort, theaters are attempting to win 
back some of their lost audience. 

The best attraction for the public still 
remains a topnotch film. This summer 
will bring a number of them to your 
neighborhood theater. Among them will 
be: 

Merry Andrew (MGM), which gives 
Danny Kaye another chance to engage 
in a riotous romp as singer, imitator, 
dancer, comedian, and gymnast. Being 
a man of considerable talent, all he 
needs is a suitable script. In this highly 
suitable story he plays the part of a 
(but 
schoolmaster who begins an archaeolog- 


nearly not quite) conventional 





Pier Angeli stars with Danny Kaye. 


ical investigation in an English meadow 
which also happens to be occupied by a 
traveling circus. Enough said for Danny 
Kaye fans, except that he is abetted by 
an able cast including Salvatore Bacca- 
loni of the Metropolitan and Pier An- 
geli, as well as a chimpanzee lovingly 








known as Angelica, Never was there a 
film that so little needed the disclaimer | 
they nevertheless attach: “The events 
and characters depicted in this photo- 


> 


play are fictitious...” 
Albert Schweitzer (Louis De Roche- 
mont Associates) has been previously 
reviewed in these columns. This is to 
note that since winning an Academy 
Award as the best documentary of the 
year, it is being more widely booked for 
showing in conventional theaters. It’s 
worth driving some distance to see and 
worth requesting at your nearby theater. 
—J. C. Wynn 
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Of People and Places 


INFANT CHURCH TAKES FIRST 

Within five days after the 
union of the former United Presbytg 
Church of North America and the} 
byterian Church, U-.S.A., into 
United Presbyterian Church in 
U.S.A., at least five new congreg 
were organized. Depending on whé 
Daylight or Eastern Standard Tin 
used, two of them may have tied 
first. 

In Arlington, Virginia, on May $ 
8 p.m. the Church of the Covenant 
organized by a committee appointed 
the Presbytery of Washington City, 

On the same date, and at the 
time, St. Andrew’s Church, Davi 
Michigan (the Reverend Walter A. 
ton, organizing pastor), came into be 
This congregation was sponsored 
First Presbyterian Church of Flint 
site 


ps f 


acleo 
ry, P 


atu 
pster 


manse and church have alte 
been purchased. 

Also on May 28, at 7:30 p.m, 
Presbyterian Church of Rialto, Calif 
nia (the Reverend Dr. Arthur E. Fre 
organizing pastor), was created. ] 
congregation commenced _benevole 


agp , Wh 
contributions one month before fo * 
niKe n, 
organization, and has already purchas 
vy, | 


a five-acre site. 

The fourth in line of formation 
the Wexford Community Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Revere 
Fred W. Cassell, pastor). 

The fifth founding was that of 
Clinton Presbyterian Mission (te 
rary name), Mt. Clemens, Michig 
(the Reverend Chenoweth J. Wats 
part-time pastor). The congregation 
already planted 1,000 evergreen trees 
a ten-acre church site, and expects 
call a full-time pastor by Septemb 
This organization took place on Jum 
at 3:00 p.m. 

Also announced at General Assei 
was the organization of a new ¢ 
in the Presbytery of Rochester, 


York. 



















NO STAIRS TO CLIMB 
Presbyterians in Doylestown, B 
County, Pennsylvania, have solve 
problem common to many congregat 
housed in old buildings with sanct 
on the second floor, They have ins 
a seven-passenger elevator which qu 
ly carries worshipers up to the sat 
ary. An outside entrance enables ¢ 
in wheel chairs and others to enter 
rectly from the sidewalk, without 
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ity of taking a single step up. An- 


¢ entrance opens off one of the 


'S ynstairs lobbies of the church, A new 
: g, built to house the elevator, 
"Ss tches the original exterior of the stone 
the iiding erected in 1873, and provides a 
resbyly pproof stairway, new vestry, and other 
a the ilities. Pastor of the church is Dr. 
7 mas Stratton Goslin, IT. 
hin 
‘STCSu IQWSHIPS AWARDED PRESBYTERIANS 
m1 W'@ithe American Association of Theo- 
. Tin sical Schools recently announced the 
° = enty-two recipients of faculty fellow- 
May anes for 1958-59. Four of the awards 
“* “Hire given to Presbyterians. Donald 
oul acleod, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
City Ae Princeton, New Jersey, will study 
the the United States and Great Britain; 
Dav; ibert V. Taylor, Columbia Seminary, 
od bcatur, Georgia, will study at North- 
nto be stern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
sored re” J. Ungersma, San Francisco Theo- 
Flint pical Seminary, San Anselmo, Califor- 
ale will study at the University of Vi- 
na, Vienna, Austria; and Joseph L. 
> ay, qyinelic, Dubuque Theological Semi- 
| Call ry, Dubuque, Iowa, will also study in 
-Freenn- 
oa URCH “NAVY” GIVEN TWO BOATS 
© fom When news of the M.S. “Anna Jack- 
irchagit” latest addition to the Presbyterian 
vy, arrived in former U.S.A. churches 
— Miami, Florida, great interest was 
ch pageated. This grew until the eleven 
evil esbyterian churches there voted to 
chase the two auxiliary boats needed 
of @t the new Alaska mission ship. When 
(tem Anna Jackman” was in Miami, 
ichiommese auxiliaries were presented and 
\Watsqmedicated. Four National Missions-aided 
tion purches in the area also took part in 
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of two “Anna Jackman” auxiliaries. 





Buy “NEW 


Lord. Drawings by 





Philadelphia 29, 


Pennsylvania 





for an attractive gift. Good reading for the whole family. Self- 
told adventures of a grandmother missionary in the British West 
Indies, Cuba, and Caracas, Venezuela. From early life on a ranch 
to full-time mission work in the Islands, the account—amazing 
yet true, easy to read, often amusing—will stir hearts to serve the 


town, add interest. This summer, autographed book may be pur- 
chased from him at 45 Commercial St., 
the author, Aura Fike Jones at: 


3432 Midvale Ave. 


Single copies $3.00; 
















LIFE FOR GRANDMOTHER” 


by AURA FIKE JONES 


Jamie Spilman, a young artist of Province- 


Provincetown; or from 


After Sept. 1, 1958 
Route 1, Box 87 
Stuart, Florida 


two for $5.00; postpaid in the U.S.A. 





Your Standard of Exceiience since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


New York 18, N. Y 


7 West 36 St 
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Monroe Co., 64 Chureh St., enna’ lowa 
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HOTEL 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N,. 
Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 


































BUYER'S GUIDE 





HEARING GLASSES 


New free guide tells you how to judge 
and compare hearing glass features. Fact 
filled. In simple language, in color, with 
21 photos and diagrams. 

e see different bow shapes 

e learn about color choice 

e get 4 important comfort points 

@ tips on checking performance 


WRITE: DEPT. 31E 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC, 
21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
No Cost. No Obligation. Mail Today! 























RAISE MONEY EASILY 










Quickly, easily sold for $1 
per box of 24 sheets and 24 envel- 
opes. Generous profits fer your 

group, club, or school. No experience necessary. For 
samples and full information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P 
754 East 76th Street, Chicago 19, Iilinois 











PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to 
buy desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. 
The Advertising Department welcomes the opportunity to supply this information. 
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PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
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J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
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BOOKS by David H. C. Read 


The Stormy Life of John Knox 


M ary, Queen of Scots, had received 
a visitor. And her reflections, ac- 
cording to the most recent biography of 
John Knox, must have run something 
like this: 

“What manner of man was this? He 
was no mere rebel or heretic; he was 
setting himself up against the pope and 
the cardinals. She who had inherited the 
Crown of Scotland and had come to win 
Scotland back to French civilization was 
being asked to choose between the Holy 
Mother Church and this long-winded 
little man. Was not he self-opinionated 
to the point of absurdity? ... She must 
impress him. She must be polite, ex- 
tremely polite. 

“Ye interpret the Scriptures in one 
manner,’ she said, ‘and they interpret in 
another. Whom shall I believe? And 
who shall be judge?’ 

“Knox glowed with righteous glee. 
Now he could expound the objectivity 
of Reformed Kirk doctrine. His royal 
pupil, he saw, was intelligent, so intel- 
ligent that at first she had almost tripped 
him up. Now she was in a more recep- 
tive frame of mind, it seemed. Plainly it 
was time to give her a full account of 
the nature of Protestant doctrine and of 
its assent-compelling force. His long, 
silky beard moved as he cleared his 
throat. He tried to look her straight in 
the eyes, but hers were downcast. 

“*Ye shall believe God,’ he declaimed 
grandly, ‘God that plainly speaketh in 
his Word ...’” 

This was John Knox in action—a Knox 
we need to be reminded of today. Not 
only Presbyterians in this country, but 
all who are alive to the great debates on 
freedom and authority, or on Church 
and State, have a stake in those stormy 
sessions between Knox the reformer and 
his Roman Catholic Queen. 

A question I was asked on a recent 
TV program was exactly the same as 
Mary put to Knox in the candle-lit au- 
dience-chamber of the Palace of Holy- 
roodhouse in 1561: What is the nature 
of our Protestant freedom and the au- 
thority we recognize? Wherever our 
sympathies may lie between these two 
dramatically contrasted characters—the 
devout and lovely Queen faced by a 
grim fanatic, or the lonely man of God 
heroically defying the subtle agent of 
Roman totalitarianism—we should know 


that had Knox been the loser, the whole 
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Ze —— 2 == * 
ohn Knox reproves Mary of Scotland. 


subsequent history of the English-speak- 
ing world would have been radically 
altered—and there would be no Presby- 
terian Church in the United States to- 
day. 

The account of the interview I have 
quoted is from the latest and freshest— 
and most enjoyably readable—biogra- 
phy of Knox yet to appear. Dr. Geddes 
MacGregor has given us in The Thun- 
dering Scot (Westminster Press, 1957; 
$3. 95) exactly what is needed to set this 
man where he belongs in our civic and 
religious heritage, and to make him live 
for us today, No one could read the book 
without gaining a new insight into a fas- 
cinatingly complex character who has 
suffered from the shadowy oversimplifi- 
cation of both friend and foe. No one 
could begin this book without wanting 
to race through to the end. 

The few historians among us will find 
the material soundly documented. It is 
the kind of painless reading that comes 
from painstaking research. Those with a 
taste for style will relish the flow of nar- 
rative, the sensitive vocabulary, and the 
brilliant flashes of the high moments of 
drama. All fair-minded churchmen will 
appreciate the understanding brought to 
all sides of the intense religious contro- 
versy. Those whose taste runs to fiction 
with a good mixture of adventure, reli- 
gion, violence, romance, and colorful 
character will find all they want—plus 
historical truth. If The Thundering Scot 
ever comes out in a paperback, the 








glossy-cover designer could certainly 
riot. 

The trouble with Knox is that op 
ing schools of thought have tom 
apart and produced two scraggy « 
tures. 

Those of us brought up within 
Presbyterian fold have been left wij 
rather vague image of a Scottish C; 
thin, bearded, and grim—someone 
felt we ought to admire but could 
quite like. He became simply a par 
our background, a symbol of Scot 
perseverance and dour independe 
In the popular mind he was a patri 
the patron saint of Presbyterianism. ] 
old story of the Edinburgh cabbie, 
showed an English visitor the repy 
house of John Knox in the Canons 
rings true enough. “Who was Je 
Knox?” asked the benighted Engi 
man. “Away, man,” was the answer, 
ye no’ ken your Bible?” 

Then came the days of the cult 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and a barrage 
biographies and historical novels, 
these Knox is cast as the villain. 
is all sweetness and light, the pathe 
and lovely heroine who is hounded 
her death by a pack of Protestant seo 
drels urged on by the maniac in St, 
Church. 

Knox the villain is an even more 
surd caricature than Knox the saint. 
was neither. The Thundering Scot gi 
us the real man—“warts and all” 
takes us behind the scenes so that 
can feel what it was like to live in th 
tempestuous days, and understand ¢ 
Knox who thanked God he had “come 
the thick of the battle.” 

Knox needs neither idolators nor 
cusers. He was a man called of God 
save the cause of his Gospel in Scoth 
at a time when it might have been 
into the maw of the Counter Refo 
tion. Eighteen months chained to t 
oar as a galley slave might have c 
or embittered a lesser man, But 
survived to send his sermons thunderi 
through the land to rouse and equip 
dispirited Protestantism. The echoes 
this voice that defied religious totalit 
ianism have never died away, Perh 
without reviving harsh passions, 
ought to hear him again, and draw s0 
iron rations for our softer Protestanti 
of today. 

The whole Presbyterian world she 
be grateful for a book that gives us b 
our Knox—in Dr, MacGregor’s words 
preacher and a leader of men.” The 
thor’s brilliant gift of reporting con 
the thrill as well as the significance 
each episode in his story. 
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ENA VISTA COLLEGE 


byterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
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' Par nl 
E COLLEGE Fully accredited 
y-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
Region. Separate campuses women and men 
most social functions and classes held jointly. 
facilities. Write: Box 10. Armissions Office, 
College of K » Danville, Ky. 
Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities B.A.. and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
h school. Five year special certificates in music. 
sical ones. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
arch 17.S 
RTE. Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
d, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
sphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
00 yr. P President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
ILLEGE OF WOOSTER  "ssty- 
ducational, four rear Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
ining for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
istry, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 
of Ad: of Ww ter, Wooster, Ohio. 
AVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
rian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; fully ac- 
d co-e 4-year Liberal Arts and Science; 
ofessional courses. Scholarships for dependent 
n of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 
’ ‘ y * Grove City, 
OVE CITY COLLEGE “Ses.” 
Accredited, Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
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byterian. 
i the application of Christian principles to 
up peryday life. Degrees in Arts. Sciences, Business, 
Preparation for teaching, law, engineering, 
=) . medicine. Pr 3. Harker. 
it ry xE Highest 
INOIS COLLEGE = ,.ugietton. 


i Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
istry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
service, teaching and ‘many other professions. 
te costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 

College, Department A, Jacksonville, Hlinois 







MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 

RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 

pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 

—- and high school}, business administration. 

ism, EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
Harvey M. Rice, President 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 





+e m . Par hl 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 

















IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
OTC. Intercollegiate 
athletics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 
sity campus.” 

Pre 

Ant: 


ident 





ni Texas 


+ — . + ~ : 
BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian, 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 





A two-year col- 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 


uscd 22 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College 
1794. Near Great Smokies. 
and B.S. degrees 
phere. Cosmopolitan student bod 
Raymond C. Rankin, 


. established 
Fully accredited. B 
Wholesome Christian atmos- 


in 
A. 


ody. Moderate costs. 
President, Greeneville, Tenn. 





ACADEMICALLY 


SUPERIOR! 











IESTOWN COLLEGE Joretene 


North Dakota 

Developi:ig a Christian Philosophy of Education. 

educational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 

iuation, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 

resend courses. Moderate costs, 12 major 
rite P dwin H. Rian. 


FOREST COLLEGE 


ve 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
on Lake Michigan. Admission by —- 
. Strong fine on in the sciences, teach- 
admi ne ws. Ke professional. Box 
Forest C orest, Hlinois. 


URI ‘VALLEY COLLEGE 


¥ accredited liberal arts. Christian Educ. curricu- 
er. Humanics program. 3-2 engineering pro- 
Pre-prof. courses. Sports, music, drama 
7 $1076, Women $1112. Fall gd 
i, jo. 
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. exp: 
fins Sept. 7. M. E. Collins, Pres. Marsha’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 


HMAN_, PRESIL 








U L S A Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated un — 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, eng 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 


sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
W we l T E Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE foxes? 
AC: ADEMY a in erases 9- aa bene wish 
through their om ea ke ae Ke, 3 








scholarships. Other financial _ assistance available. 
T. Henry 3 ki, Pres., W: Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM ~ P'esbyterigt- 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 











BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY _ ,.A,27ssb?tgrian 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. ell-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 









Superior 
College 
Preparation 





g | igh Scholastic Standing. Accredited ist 
Grade to College entrance. Personal guidance. 

Small classes. Proper study habits stressed. 

Reading techniques. Shops. Homelike dormi- 
tory. full time or week-ends home. Large gym. 
40-acres atop Orange Mt. Moderate rate. 20 mi. 
} from N.Y Boarding ages, 9-18. B'kit, F-3. 


CARTERET SCHOOL, West Orange, N. J. 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’!. Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings. sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold -» Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF ART 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "3234 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 





Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg. Pa. 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN Training for careers in Advertis- 


ing Art, Textile Design, Fashion 


& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 
tian ideals. Vet. Appr. Successful paar. 
rite for Catalog PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 1 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Miriam Whitney White 
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FOURTH OF JULY ON THE FARM 


David usually liked visiting his grand- 
parents’ farm.. It was fun to feed the 
chickens and pigs, and to watch the men 
driving the tractor and the other farm 
machines, But today he scuffed his new 
playshoes in the gravel path all the way 
from the barn to the house. 

David, his younger brother Paul, and 
his sister Linda were staying at the farm 
for a week to help them recover from 
measles. Their parents had just driven 
away after bringing the children from 
their home in the city. 

“What's the matter with you?” Linda 
asked David when he reached the back 
porch. Linda was shelling peas, and her 
yellow pony-tail bobbed up and down 
as she dropped the peas into a pan. 

Her blue eyes grew large with sur- 
prise as David said, “We aren’t going to 
have any fun stuck here on the farm 
tomorrow. We can’t even go down to 
the village to see the Fourth of July pa- 
rade. Someone might catch measles from 
us.” 

Grandma opened the screen door and 
came out onto the porch. “Why don’t 
you have your own parade right here, 
David?” she asked. 

“Have a parade here, Grandma? 
What do you mean?” David thought she 
was joking. 

“When I was a little girl, we lived in 
the country miles away from a village. I 
didn't have any brothers or sisters, so I 
had parades all by myself,” Grandma 
explained. 

“I used to march around the house 
with an old farm bell in my hand and 
ring it as loudly as I could, I pretended 
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I was one of the people in Philadelphia 
on the first Fourth of July.” Grandma 
looked a little sad as she continued. “I 
suppose this sounds very silly to you.” 

“No, it doesn’t sound silly at all,” 
Linda spoke sympathetically. “Tell us 
some more about your parade, Grand- 
ma.” 

“Parade?” Little Paul rushed up onto 
the porch, followed by Mike, the dog. 

“There isn’t much more to tell. I rang 
the bell and marched around the house 
waving a flag. The dog and cats and 
sometimes a few of my pet chickens fol- 
lowed me. Afterwards, Father, Mother, 
and I had ice cream, cake, and lemon- 
ade,” Grandma said. 

“That means your father and mother?” 
asked Paul. 

Grandma nodded. David clasped his 
hands on his knees. He was silent for 
several minutes, and no one else said a 
word. 

Finally David said, “You know that 
bell on the pantry shelf. Is that the one 
you used to ring?” 

“The very same one,” Grandma an- 
swered. 

“May we ring it tomorrow?” 

Paul had his face buried in Mike’s 
long fur, but looked up quickly. “Do you 
mean we can have a parade?” 

“I have a wonderful plan,” said Da- 
vid. “Listen while I tell you about it.” 


The Fourth of July was a perfect sum- 
mer day. The warm air smelled of roses, 
lemon lilies, and freshly cut hay-fields. 

The three children put on the red 
paper hats David had made early in the 


morning. And the parade was ready 
begin. 

David went first, carrying a flag w 
one hand and ringing the farm bell w 
the other. 

Linda came next, blowing a horn 
wheeling her doll carriage. Three di 
and two kittens sat in the carriage, whi 
was decorated with roses. The larg 
doll held a flag in her fingers. Paul 
lowed, beating a drum with red, whi 
and blue drumsticks. Mike, wearing 
large red bow on his neck and waggi 
his tail, was last. 

The parade circled the house seve 
times with Grandma and Grandpa 
plauding from the front porch. 
mother cat sat there, too, keeping watd 
ful eyes on the doll carriage. Each ti 
the marchers passed the porch, M 
started up the steps, but Paul pul 
him back into line. 

When David gave the signal that # 
parade was over, the kittens were 
turned to their mother. Mike was giv 
a big, juicy bone. 

Grandma Mead blew Linda’s he 
then called, “Lunch is ready. We! 
having ice cream, cake, and lemonadd 

Before they sat down to eat, Dav 
said, “Let’s pledge allegiance to the f 
after we say grace.” Even the dolls hi 
their hands placed over their hearts 
David led in the words of the pledge. 

Linda turned to David, “We'll have 
lot to tell Mommie and Daddy tonig 
when they call us on the phone.” 

“You know,” said David, “I would 
mind too much if we had chicken p 
next Fourth of July.” 
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With these moving words William Seymour Tyler, professor of Greek at Amherst in the 
19th century, expressed his deep faith in colleges and in the promise of their students. 
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Prayer for Colleges 





ready 

lag W . . 

rel “We should pray for colleges because, in so doing, we pray for 
oma every thing else. In the present members of our colleges, we 
ee di 

= have the future teachers and rulers of our nation,—the profes- 
arge 

af sional men and men of influence of the coming generation,—the 
. Whi 

aring ane , — ; 
a rising hope of our country, the church and the world. In praying 
oil for them, therefore, we pray for our country in its magistrates, 
- — - ie irl . 

‘ for the church in its ministers, for the world in its missionaries, 
watd 

h tis for every good cause in its future agents and representatives, — 
M 

pull for all the streams of influence in their fountain and source.” 
at WILLIAM SEYMOUR TYLER, Prayers for Colleges, 1855 

re 

giv 

he Today, forty-six colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church are 
We worthy of your prayerful consideration, your generous support. All are fully 
ace accredited. All are committed to the great liberal arts tradition. They have 
7 before them one commanding cause: to provide sound Christian education 
for young people ... still the rising hope of country, church and world. 
‘ts 

ze. Ay 

ive + e ° S HIGHER 

: The Board of Christian Education AP esees 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. ee ee 
p 825-F Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“I wish I was dead 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


Ss HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 
ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 
the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live in a 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 


For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$40.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 
$20.00 pays for one week « $3.00 pays for one day 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOM 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 542 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Yes, I want to help some poor child spend two wonderful and 
inspiring weeks in God's outdoors. Here is my gift of $ 
t rstand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- 
non-profit organization, and my contribution is fully tax- 
ible on my income tax return.) 


Address 


City 


babies, blaring radios, the din of traffic fill the d 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the s 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 


But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, t 
refuge for many of these children...a pleasant ha 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, sha 

. they take hikes through the woods...they go s 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing mez 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between 
cool sheets. 


Mont Lawn offers these children a real vacation 
heat and dirt of the slums . . . and it does more. 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all ad 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominationa 
they learn of God’s love. For most of these childre 
Lawn is an experience that may spell the difference 
a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crime. 
happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immedia 
many of these children will not be able to go. The ve 
the picture is typical of these unfortunates ...conde 
go on staring hopelessly at a World they have reason 
not only throughout the long, hot, weary summer mé 
but perhaps for the rest of their lives! Two weeks 
Lawn could make such a world of difference... but 
must make it possible. 


Will you be the one to send a child such as this a 
the slums for two weeks? Just $40 will pay the ent 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remembh 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness. M 
contribution now! 
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